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NEWSPAPERS AND THE SCHOOLS.—The 
use of newspapers in the schools is not a new idea. 
As was set forth with some detail in the Catholic 
School Journal a year or more ago, it was was in 
vogue in Philadelphia during the progress of the 
Napoleonic wars, where the practice in at least one 
school was to supply a copy of each issue of one of 
the newspapers of the time to every student in the 
senior class, that the, young people might keep in- 
formed regarding history in the making. At stated 
intervals there was a reading lesson in which each 
member of the class read from his newspaper instead 
of from a text book, this being followed by expository 
remarks from the teacher. 

In the present age newspapers have grown to a size 
unmanageable in the schoolroom, and in the con- 
tents of some of them there is a great deal which is 
not available for the edification and instruction of 
youth. A geography teacher in St. Paul appoints com- 
mittees of pupils to collect newspaper clippings on 
subjects pertinent to the current work of her school 
and mount them on sheets of manila paper, for preser- 
vation and reference. They have proved of practical 
value, serving to supplement the text-books by bring- 
ing their information down to date. It is easy to 
realize how the study of geography may receive an 
impetus when contemporaneous events, like the flights 
of “Lindy” and Byrd, are compared with the voyages 
of early ocean navigators and explorers. 

Often the newspapers supply illustrated material 
on such subjects as local history and the evolution of 
inventions, which may be made to form valuable addi- 
tions to the library equipment of the school. Indus- 
trial processes, like the making of leather and paper 
and steel, are often elaborately explained in news- 
papers, with the aid of pictures and accompanying de- 
scriptive text. The articles and illustrations are gar- 
nered by the members of the committee and stored 
away to be forthcoming at the proper time for the 
use of the class. Iron mining, coal mining, lumbering, 
and a variety of other themes familiar to ‘students of 
geography and of American industrial history are 
susceptible of illumination as a result of preparation 
of this character, while the Sunday supplements and 
the current magazines contribute much that is invalu- 
able in the art class. 


CIVICS IN THE SCHOOLS.—One of the inter- 
esting incidents of the Hoover inaugural was an out- 
come of the circumstance that in administering the 
oath to the incoming president Chief Justice Taft 
made a slip of the tongue, whereby Mr. Hoover was 
sworn to “preserve, maintain and protect” instead of 
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to “preserve, protect and defend” the Constitution 
of the United States. 

The Chief Justice has a magnificent voice, and his 
bearing on the occasion, as it always is at public func- 
tions in which he participates, was the embodiment 
of easy, unaffected dignity. He recited the oath from 
memory. The Constitution is as safe as it would have 
been had the words employed been exactly in con- 
formity with the formula the Constitution prescribes. 
It is doubtful if the unintentional departure from the 
text was noticed by anyone among the thousands who 
had gathered at the capital of the nation to be pres- 
ent at the exercises. Perhaps it passed undetected by 
the millions of people in all parts of the country who 
listened to the proceedings over the radio—with the 
exception of Helen Terwilliger, a girl of thirteen, at 
Walden, New York. 

This little lady, evidently attentive to the instruc- 
tion in civics which she receives at school, observed 
the discrepancy between the formula set forth in the 
Constitution and that employed by the Chief Justice. 
She wrote to Mr. Taft about it, and Mr. Taft replied. 
“You may attribute the variation,” he said, “to the 
defect of an old man’s memory.” He added a few 
words to the effect that in this era of broadcasting by 
radio one who is exercising a public duty must conduct 
himself more carefully than ever. 

When President Taft went to school, less attention 
was paid to the study of civics in the grades than is 
the case today. Evidently it is not only the boy stu- 
dents who learn their lessons. 





DEBATING, NEW STYLE.—Does the practice 
of debating tend to make participants so eager for de- 
cisions for ‘their side” that they become slaves to 
syllogisms and heedless of the intrinsic merits of is- 
sues which they discuss? Can argument be conducted 
under modified conditions which would tend to avoid 
this possibility while still affording ample opportunity 
in the direction of exercise for budding logicians and 
orators? 

Students of Columbia and Dartmouth Colleges re- 
cently experimented with a formula which is unhack- 
neyed and may be worthy of description on that ac- 
count. The subject under consideration was a resolu- 
tion declaring that “salesmanship is the curse of the 
modern age.” Instead of debating in the old manner, 
the procedure was as follows: Each team was repre- 
sented by two men, one for each side giving a direct 
speech, and the remainder of the evening being spent 
in rebuttal—cross-examinations of the respective sides 
being conducted by the second member of each oppos- 
ing team, and it having been settled in advance that 
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the answers to the questions in every instance should 
be spontaneous and immediate. 

Other student organizations and their instructors 
may be interested to the extent of testing for them- 
selves the desirableness of this new method of pro- 
cedure in debating. 


SCHOOL CHILDREN’S HEALTH.—A medical 
authority connected with the federal Bureau of Edu- 
cation computes that absence on account of illness 
among all the children attending school in the United 
States averages seven or eight days per child in the 
course of every year, the total of such absences equal- 
ing 200,000,000 days per year, or 1,000,00 school 
years. 

About half of the days of illness are due to respira- 
tory diseases—colds, sore throat and their kin; about 
20 per cent are due to more prolonged illnesses from 
measles, mumps, whooping cough, scarlet fever, chick- 
enpox and diphtheria. Some 5 or 6 per cent. of days 
lost are from digestive disorders, 5 per cent. from 
headaches, 5 per cent, fram toothache, together with 
affecfions of the eyes and ears. The remainder of 
the absence on account of physical inability to attend 
is due to accidents and miscellaneous ailments, many 
of the latter related to or growing out of the above 
disorders. 

With better ventilation in schools, with better care 
as to the clothing of children and by adequate isola- 
tion of children with respiratory disorders these ail- 
ments, it is asserted, could be considerably reduced. 
By vaccination and by teacher examinations and ex- 
clusion of suspects, the “common” communicable dis- 
eases (other than respiratory) would become less com- 
mon. With good hygiene, for which the school is 
more or less responsible, there is hardly an excuse for 
digestive disorders and real headaches; while with 
adequate dental and medical supervision, toothache 
and eye troubles should almost disappear. On the 
whole, the report declares, absence on account of ill- 
ness could be reduced by 25 per cent., with a saving 
of two days per child and incidentally such a reduc- 
tion in sickness would contribute to the preservation 
of many lives. 


THE POWER OF TRAINED INTELLIGENCE. 
A good deal of valuable time is wasted in mourning 
over the mistakes, or alleged mistakes, of generations 
that did their work according to their lights and have 
“passed on.” Was there wicked wastefulness in the 
policy which disposed of the lands belonging to the 
nation? Did that policy take the national domain 
away from the people and turn it over to speculators? 
Was this detrimental to the public? Were lawmakers 
at fault in permitting lumbermen to carry on their ac- 
tivities unrestrictedly, and has irreparable depletion of 
national resources followed the destruction of the for- 
ests? Sometimes these questions bring answers 
pitched in a high key, indicative of despairing frenzy. 
To attain reliable results in the domain of philoso- 
phical speculation, the first essential is to “keep cool.” 
Such inquiries should be deliberate. They should be 
broad enough to assemble all the facts, and look at 
every fact from all its sides. 

Dr. A. F. Woods, Director of Scientific Work of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, has 
taken this method of approach, and finds reasons for 
refusing to surrender to alarmists. In a recent ad- 
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dress, he told an audience composed of promotors of 
education that the great resources of this country 
have been developed on the whole by men of high 
character, and that all the nation needs to guarantee 
continued material progress is educated intelligence 
on the part of its people. He said: “If the land has 
been given away it has gone largely into the hands of 
virile men who have built homes on it and who are 
making it a hundred times more valuable. If in this 
taming of a continent some mistakes have been made 
they have been incident to the frontier days of na- 
tional life and are not beyond correction. We can 
plant better forests than ever grew wild; we can grow 
more forage on the ranges than ever grew there be- 
fore; we can renew the fertility of our depleted soils 
and grow one hundred bushels of corn where ten grew 
in the olden days.” 

Trained intelligence is all that is needed to make 
the future of the nation fully as glorious as its past. 
The teachers, who have the rising generation in their 
charge, control the destinies of the future. In the 
course of his address Dr. Woods laid stress on a 
significant fact as to the nature of education which 
was not always so clear to directors of education as 
it is today. Education, he said, is not simply a body 
of facts poured into the memory. It is the aim of 
modern education to develop power to use facts, power 
to discover truth, power to distinguish truth from 
error—in short, to develop the habit of careful and 
exact observation and correct conclusion. He sen- 
tentiously observed: “The true teacher is not a foun- 
tain of knowledge, but an inspiring spirit, and is no 
more of a guide than absolutely necessary.” 

Never have standards of teacher-training been so 
high in the United States as they are now. Never 
have so many earnest souls been devoted to teaching 
as a profession. The rising generation will be equal 
to the heavy demands which the future will make 
upon trained intelligence if it takes advantage of the 
superior educational opportunities that are open to 
the youth of today. 


RADIO AND THE SCHOOLS.—Since the incep- 
tion of broadcasting by radio, teachers have realized 
that eventually it would place at their disposal a tre- 
mendous educational force. On the side of school 
administrators as well as on that of broadcasting 
agencies, however, there was hesitancy, under con- 
ditions existing at the outset. School administrators 
did not want to go to the expense of putting in radio 
equipment when there was little broadcasting of a 
character warranting the outlay, and broadcasting 
educational programmes seemed to managers of sta- 
tions like an expensive gesture when schools as a rule 
were without receiving sets. Of late receiving equip- 
ment has undergone great improvement. Where 
there is money available for the purpose large schools 
in different parts of the country are putting in radio 
receiving sets. It is a matter of common observation 
that some of the programmes broadcast during hours 
when the schools are in session are such as adequately 
financed large schools cannot afford to miss. 

Concerts by Walter Damrosch and his orchestra 
broadcasted by the Radio Corporation of America 
offer to the elementary schools, high schools and col- 
leges of the United States and Canada east of the 
Rocky Mountains a unique course of education in 

(Continued on Page 40) 
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Factors that Tend to Upbuild Parochial Schools 


By Very Rev. Alphonse Sausen, O.S.B. 


EVER having been a pastor in charge of a 

parochial school I can probably speak more 
disinterestedly on the subject of factors that tend 
to upbuild the parochial schools than those who are 
directly connected with them, Since I have never 
suffered any grief from them, except when I 
attended one myself, I believe I am safe from any 
censorious attitude toward them; and since I have 
never, on the other hand, had the pleasure of con- 
ducting a good one I am running no risk of holding 
myself up as an example for others. 

No one will deny the timeliness of the subject 
under discussion. Some of you, no doubt, read the 
article entitled “The Heresy of the Parochial 
School,” which appeared in the February number of 
the Atlantic Monthly and purported to be written 
by a Catholic priest, who, however, in the lavish- 
ness of his advice to Mother Church, humbly pre- 
ferred to conceal his identity and charity from the 
world. The article was a death-dealing bombard- 
ment of the parochial school, shooting so many 
holes into it that it looked like a Mexican rebel who 
had been made the target of a “patriotic” firing 
squad. But the best part of the article was that the 
ambushed author fired almost nothing but blank 
cartridges, making a lot of noise and smoke but 
doing very little damage. And the little damage 
that was done was fully repaired by the con- 
structive ending of the article, which made one 
wonder whether the author is really a decided op- 
ponent of the parochial school or just a good 
“booster” for it; for he concludes by naively stating 
that if our enemies only knew how much harm our 
parochial schools are doing the faith of our children 
they would build us as many as possible. Capital 
advice! But if our clerical critic thinks he is going 
to catch our enemies as easily as that he is mis- 
taken. At least, sorry to say, no one of us has as 
vet heard that the klan or the freemasons have 
started any drive for funds to erect more parochial 
schools for us. But we all read with some fear and 
misgiving a few years ago of the drive the klan made 
in Oregon and Michigan to wipe out the parochial 
schools by hostile legislation—so great a bulwark 
of the Church did they consider them. 

Although the article in the Atlantic Monthly was 
a malicious caricature of the parochial school, there 
were enough true lines in it to make us sit up and 
examine our conscience. Perhaps there is, as the 
author points out, too much formalism and ex- 
ternalism, too much of the routine and mechanical 
element in the religious exercises conducted in our 
schools; and too little and infrequent reference to 
the purpose and meaning and. spirit of religion, 
with the result that we occasionally turn out Punch 
and Judy Catholics, who can deftly go through all 
the motions of good Catholics but have none, or 
but little, of the life and soul and vitality of 
religion in their hearts. Here again it is well to 
remember “the letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.” 

But I am running ahead of my subject. We are 
agreed that our schools are not perfect. Perfec- 
tion is always a step ahead of us—sometimes, 
many steps. In discussing factors that tend to up- 


build them we admit there is room for improve- 
ment. Whether I am correct in my diagnosis of 
the situation remains to be seen. No one need ac- 
cept the tonics or remedies I offer. 

This is a broad subject that has been assigned to 
me. It covers qualifications and certification of 
teachers, methods of teaching, fixed program of 
studies, system of discipline, character of textbooks, 
uniformity of school calender, recreational facilities, 
financing, suitableness of school buildings, sanita- 
tion, relation of pastor to school, religious content 
of curriculum, school retreats, general administra- 
tion, etc. Each of these factors enters into the 
efficiency and standing of a parochial school and 
might be made the subject of a special paper or 
informal discussion in meetings. 

I will confine myself to a few reflections on the 
place of religion, or the religious content, of the 
curriculm; the uniformity of our school calendars; 
and the selection of textbooks. 

In considering any factor in the upbuilding of 
our schools, it is necessary to bear in mind their 
prime purpose. They are not schools of religion; 
neither are they schools in which religion is merely 
taught. They are religious, Christian schools, in 
which all necessary and some useful secular 
branches of study are taught, into all of which, 
however, according to the character of the subject, 
the atmosphere of religion, doctrinal and practical, 
is infused. The ideal of a true Christian is at all 
times to be held up to the pupils. 

Take the religious element out of our schools and 
they lose the whole purpose of their separate ex- 
istence. It is for this element that thousands of 
our best young women consecrate their lives to 
Catholic school work; that millions of Catholics 
sacrifice more millions of hard-earned dollars so 
that it may be imparted to their children. 

Granting the supreme importance of the religious 
element in our schools, it does not follow, however, 
that more time ought to be devoted to formal relig- 
ious instruction and exercise than to the regular 
subjects of the curriculm. The parochial school, as 
I said, is not a school of religion. Religion, of 
course should be taught—how many times a week 
is a moot question, the answer depending upon cir- 
cumstances. 

It goes without saying that religion in the par- 
ochial school ought to be taught by the pastor, the 
accredited teacher of the Word of God, and not by 
the Sisters, who may be considered, if you like, the 
extraordinary teachers of religion in cases where 
it is impossible for the priest to perform this duty 
of his. This does not mean, however, that the 
Sisters go beyond their province when they hear 
the catechism recitations of their pupils and explain 
the text to them; teach them their prayers, etc. 

Needless to say, religion should be taught regu- 
larly at certain fixed hours. Pastors, who are in the 
last instance responsible for the standing of their 
parochial schools, ought to be most interested of all 
in having all classes recite regularly and promptly, 
including the class they should teach—religion. Ir- 
regularity and a want of punctuality in this regard 
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cannot be construed as anything less than a lack 
of cooperation with the teachers—a serious fault in 
a school principal—and a cause of the downfall of 
the morale of the school. 





Religion may be given undue prominence in the 
curriculum by suspending school work and sending 
the pupils to church for late services; such as, fun- 
eral and nuptial Masses. To my mind such a 
practice—I am not speaking of exceptional instances 
—would have a demoralizing effect on the orderly 
program of work that must be maintained in order 
to secure efficiency. Pastors should take serious 
thought before interfering with the orderly progress 
of school recitations. 


To pass on to another desideratum in the conduct 
of parochial schools—one that bears not so much on 
the individual school as on the relation of one 
school to another in towns where there are two 
parochial schools, or, for that matter, consideratis 
considerandis, in every town where there is a public 
school beside the parochial school. <A_ principle 
must govern the _ relation of one _ parochial 
school to another, as well as of all these to the 
public schools: uniformity among ourselves; and 
conformity to the State schools as far as our owfi 
principles permit. Since all schools—parochial and 
public—have in many respects the same aims and 
purpose, a certain uniformity of system is desirable. 
It always pays to be with the crowd except when 
vou cannot with a good conscience follow it. Even 
then it would pay, would be advantageous, 
although it would not be right. Unnecessary 
departures from the commonly traveled courses of 
action usually alienate the sympathy and good will 
of others, rob you of their assistance, and throw 
you entirely on your own resources. This is a 
risky procedure, and no one ought to take risks 
without good reasons, While our schools are nec- 
essarily different from the public schools in some 
vital respects, they have no business to be singular. 


Applying this principle to our school calendars, I 
should like to suggest that they coincide with one 
another, and, as far as possible, with the public 
school calendar, at least in the same town. Before 
going further permit me to state, by way of 
premise to the point I wish to make—that we 
should try to keep our pupils satisfied with the 
school they are attending and avoid, if we can, 
everything that would have a tendency to make 
them cast envious and wistful eyes at the local 
public school. One thing which sometimes occa- 
sions needless and avoidable criticisms of our 
schools on the part of the pupils, and even of the 
parents, is a lack of uniformity in the matter of 
holidays and in the opening and closing of vaca- 
tions. We all know that most children do not like 
school, and are very jealous of their vacations and 
holidays. For this reason our schools should not 
open before the public school or schools nor close 
after they do. An economic reason may also be 
advanced for this practice. Some business houses 
employ additional help for the summer months and 
often pick up boys and girls of school age for this 
purpose. Our pupils ought not to be handicapped 
in the race for these summer jobs—which, however, 
they will be, if they must stay on in school after 
other schools have closed. 
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But permit me to proceed to another more im- 
portant point of our school work—one that directly 
affects the character and color of the instruction 
given—yes, the very raison d’etre of our schools. 
I refer to textbooks. No one will call into question 
the deep influence of a text on the minds of the 
pupils. It is the rule of classroom thinking and the 
basis of action for pupils and teachers alike. In the 
mind of the class the textbook is the highest court 
of appeal. Knowledge of its contents is the pass- 
word to promotion. The teacher’s explanations 
and instructions may be ever so lucid and interest- 
ing, but when examination time comes it is the 
text that pupils cram into their heads and on their 
acquaintance with which they pin their hopes of 
success. The black text continues to stare them in 
the face long after the teacher’s voice has died 
away. If it misrepresents our faith or traditions 
the teacher, indeed, may correct and refute the 
author, but the author will probably win out with 
the pupils in the end anyway. Hence the supreme 
importance of using texts that not only are free from 
error and prejudice but also embody our ideals and 
principles. 

Can we say that all the texts which the State 
Board of Education is obliging us to use at present 
as a condiction for granting us recognition, are fair 
to Catholic faith and history? Without having ex- 
amined them carefully, I know they are not. There 
is no intrinsic reason whatever why we should have 
to use the State texts. They are no better than, if 
they are as good as, many other similar texts used 
throughout the country. They are certainly not so 
good for us as the corresponding Catholic texts. 
There are no doubt good reasons for the State’s 
insisting on uniformity of texts in its own schools, 
but those reasons do not apply to us. If the State 
recognizes our right to establish and conduct our 
own schools, it must, to be logical, grant us also a 
certain amount of freedom in the management of 
them, as long as we meet certain standards as to 
substance of instruction. 

It is a terrible pity that, after waiting so many 
years for the appearance of Catholic standard texts, 
we should not be privileged to use them after we 
have them. I refer principally to high school texts, 
as I do not think the State school inspectors con- 
cern themselves about the texts we use in the 
grades. Waiving the question as to whether the 
State Board of Education has the constitutional 
right to prescribe textbooks for us on condition of 
recognition, IT believe, with an official effort on the 
part of Catholic organizations, we could obtain leave 
to use whatever texts we preferred to the State texts. 
I have sufficient confidence in the broadmindedness 
of the State Board of Education to think that it 
would grant us a favorable hearing if an official 
presentation of our preferences were made to it. 

Until we shall obtain full freedom in selecting 
our own school textbooks — standard texts, of 
course—our efforts as Catholic educators will be 
hampered and crippled and will hardly even ap- 
proach the ideal we are striving for. 
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The Play Way of Teaching 


By Sister M. Christina, O.S.U. 


ESSONS and play used to be as clearly marked 
L off one from the other as laf¥d and water on 
the older maps. Now we see some contour maps 
in which the land below so many feet and the sea 
within so many fathoms’ depth are represented by 
the same marking, or left blank. In the same way 
the tendency in education at present is almost ‘to 
obliterate the line of demarcation, at least for 
younger children, so that lessons become a partic- 
ular form of play, “with a purpose,” and play be- 
comes a sublimated form of lessons, as the druggist 
used to say, “an elegant preparation” of something 
bitter. 

Educators realize that in the understanding of 
play lies the key to a large number of practical 
problems of education; for play, ‘taken in the nar- 
rower sense, as a phenomenon belonging to child- 
hood, shows the creative impulses in their clearest, 
most vigorous and most typical form. Therefore, 
those essentially creative activities, such as art and 
craftsmanship, and, in a smaller measure, geograph- 
ical exploration and scientific discovery, are felt to 
have a peculiar affinity with play, and are, in fact, 
continuous with it in the development of individu- 
ality. 

The PLAY WAY is a complaint against a ped- 
antic misuse of books which represents a great part 
of what is called education. Realizing that ex- 
tremes are always dangerous except just at that 
one point or center where they meet in the char- 
acter of man, educators try more and more to seek 
a blend of vision and reality—that work and play, 
old things and new things, use and_ value, 
enthusiasm and common sense, though often con- 
trary in themselves are possible to be united in each 
of us and in the body of our Commonwealth. 

The ideal toward which modern education tends 
in the PLAY WAY of teaching is looked upon as a 
notion of adding interest to undertakings; it is not 
a contrivance for making scholarly pursuits 
pleasurable, but the active philosophy of making 
pleasurable pursuits valuable—not for the destina- 
tion but for the journey. Play is one of the funda- 
mentals of life. The operation of interest is play. 
To do anything with interest, to get at the heart 
of the matter and live there active, is not that 
play? Interest is only what your mind finds to do, 
and play is doing it with all your might. The 
natural tendencies of the child make it necessary 
for him to play the thing first, but no sooner has he 
done this than he begins to crave for opportunity 
to test his knowledge in the world of reality and 
earnestness. 

Mr. Caldwell Cook, in his book “THE PLAY 
WAY.” writes that one principle of the PLAY 
WAY is that the finest conceptions of the mind are 
not lessened, but enhanced, by being. put to use, 
brought to play; another, that the use of certain 
forms of expression, forms of play, and traditional 
observances can themselves help us to appreciate 
the spirit made them. Play can go far deeper than 
study; it can pass beyond reasoning, and light up 
chambers of the imagination, quicken the body of 
thought, and prove things in action. The study of 


books, however thorough, may yet remain but 
superficial, in the sense that there may be no feeling 
of reality behind it. “No impression without ex- 
pression” is a hoary maxim, but even today learning 
is often knowing without much care for feeling and 
doing ; hence the tendency to emphasize the PLAY 
WAY—to do what one knows with one’s heart in 
it. The final appreciation in life and in study is to 
put oneself into the thing studied and to live there 
active. 

The method of study is quite as important as the 
matter studied. It is upon a recognition of this 
principle that the PLAY WAY is based. In the 
kindergarten and the elementary school, play 
methods are quite familiar. A simple illustration 
can be drawn from the teaching of very young 
pupils. For instance, in the study of a daffodil. 
The children bring daffodils to school. The lesson 
begins perhaps with the questions and answers 
connected with a simple study of the daffodils 
(nature study). Then Wordsworth’s poem THE 
DAFFODILS is read and discussed (poetry). In 
many cases the teachers have songs about flowers 
for the children to learn (singing). And however 
many lessons all this may have taken, it is certain 
that before they have finished their study of the 
daffodils, the children will make pictures of them 
(drawing and brushwork). And there is no 
teacher of little children who would not, if she had 
the means, bring out of these simple words— 


And then my heart with pleasure fills 
And dances with the daffodils— 


all the joy of spring which the poet put into them, 
by teaching the children to perform a “Dance of 


the Daffodils.” Series of lessons such as this, com- 
prising a play-activity of several kinds, are an every- 
day occurence in elementary schools. The fact 
that the verses used in such lessons are too often 
mere rubbish, and the music and dancing, when 
included at all, of an undesirable type, does not 
affect the illustration. 
* * * 

The whole value of the lesson lies in what the 
children have done in reading, singing, painting 
and dancing, and in the way all this activity is 
bound up with the beauty of flowers, the joy of 
spring-time, the feeling for music, and the glad ex- 
perience of rhythmical movement. Here then are 
many of the finest experiences of life centered 
round the alleged study of one flower. The value 
has come not from the subject, but from the man- 
ner of teaching it. The PLAY WAY of teaching 
does not ask for the subject to be treated as though 
it were a parlor-game. It asks that the school 
studies be brought more into relation with the 
activities of daily-life—to lighten the burden of 
abstract study; this is in itself reason enough for 
including a measure of play in all our teaching. 
There are two meanings of play: sheer activity of a 
game, and bringing into play of what one knows 
which is real life. This is always as large a part of 
any undertaking as is the learning side. In real 
life we gain proficiency far more through practice 
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than we do through mere instruction or theoretical 
study. 

The tendency of the PLAY WAY of teaching is 
motivated by the desire to enlarge as much as pos- 
sible the field in which that central function of life 
may find worthy and satisfying exercise. The ideal 
of this tendency is included in the concept of in- 
dividuality in education. Froebel, with keen insight 
into child psychology, emphasized the importance 
of guiding the child in his own spontaneous activity. 
Under this new inspiration the school becomes a 
place for activity and not mere passive listening. 
Although Dr. Maria Montessori repudiates make- 
believe play, together with its literary reflection, 
the fairy story, the essence of her practice may, 
nevertheless, be described as the play- -principle 
erected into a universal method for education of 
voung children. 


In the elementary grades and in high school the 
use of the “dramatic method” in teaching history, 
geography and English Literature is a still more 
obvious application of the play-principle. The basis 
of the PLAY WAY is still the postulate that it is 
the teacher’s business to prescribe what shall be 
learned and how and when it shall be learned, the 
pupil’s to respond as best he can. The Montessori 
school” on the other hand, accepts the full conse- 
quences of the principle that the individual is the 
unit. In the PLAY WAY provisions are made for 
co-operative activities, such as music, dramatic ex- 
ercises and the like. There must be fixed times, 
places and organization. ‘The teachers observe 
that however “natural” the conditions of school life 

may be made, it remains a life lived in selected 
environment, and the teachers take the major part 
in selecting. They claim no share in the composi- 
tion of the drama, but merely watch its development 
with friendly interest, they settle within certain 
limits what form the action shall take. The 
teacher is to be the “idea carrier” between the 
great world and the school microcosm, infecting 
his pupils imperceptibility with germs that may 
fructify into ideals of sound workmanship and 
devoted labor. 

* aa * 


Just how far the teacher’s effort should go in the 
PLAY WAY is left to sound discretion ; it is prob- 
able that the majority of teachers do not possess 
the faculty of turning study into an amusement, 
and those who do possess it make a great mistake 
in employing it constantly; yet when teaching 
is conducted exclusively by an appeal to the string- 
ent sense of duty, and with no incentive to the 
higher form of work in which the deepest earnest- 
ness has much of the freedom of play, we may ques- 
tion whether the task has been perfectly fulfilled. 
“The spirit of joyousness should pervade the 
primary classroom, and the elements of play should 
hold a large and important place in it; but play is 
not and should not be made the center of school 
life, nor the most important element in it; nor 
should we make the mistake of supposing that it is 
the only source of the child’s joy. The highest joys 
he shall taste in after years, and even in his early 
years, are derived from “successful achiev ement, and 
his sweetest moments are those that register in his 
consciousness duties well done. To preserve its 
zest, for the child or for the adult, anything must 
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be used with renunciation.” Even play, when over- 
indulged in, fails to yield the child the expected 
meed of joy. Play in intended by nature to develop 
the social element in the child, and through the 
social element to lift his faculties as an individual 
to a higher plane. The PLAY WAY is but the 
initial stage; its function is to prepare the way for 
the serious aspects of living, and when it lingers 
unduly, it defeats the purpose for which play was 
designed by nature. 

Summarising, then, we may say the modern 
tendency toward the PLAY WAY of teaching is 
that the teaching be filled with the spirit which is 
everywhere recognized as the character of youth, 
namely, freshness, zeal, happiness and enthusiasm; 
to arouse interest to prepare the way for the serious 
aspects of living. 


San Francisco Archdiocese School Report 
By Joseph G. Desmond 


The number of schools in the Archdiocese of San Fran- 
cisco is 98, with 217 lay teachers and 882 religious, and 
with an average daily attendance of 28,439 pupils, the total 
enrollment of 29,922 showing an increase of 1,178 during 
the past school year. Two new parochial schools were 
added to the system during 1928, one in Oakland and one 
in San Francisco. The new Immaculate Conception 
Academy, under the direction of Sisters of St. Dominic 
(Mission San Jose), which was ready for the reception of 
students at the opening of the fall term, is a concrete 
fireproof structure embodying the latest improvements in 
school architecture. These evidences of progress with 
much other interesting information are presented in the 
annual report for the scholastic year 1927-28 by Rev. 
James J. McHugh, Superintendent, addressed to his grace, 
the Most Rev. Edward J. Hanna, D.D., Archbishop of 
San Francisco. 

The number of children receiving high school education 
in the Archdiocese is 5,897, of whom 3,519 are girls and 
2,378 are boys. While the academic departments of the 
high schools continue to show an increase in students, 
the commercial departments tend to decrease. Regarding 
the curriculum of the parochial schools, the report states 
that no changes were made during the year, but that it is 
hoped the new course in civics will be ready for the open- 
ing of the approaching fall term. “Modern education,” the 
report observes, “prefers to regard civics as a guide to 
conduct rather than a formal subject, and in accordance 
with this viewpoint the new course provides for the teach- 
ing of civics in all grades from the First to the Eighth, 
inclusive, due care being taken to co-ordinate this subject 
with the others in the curriculum.” Only in the Eighth 
grade will civics be taught in a formal manner. Palmer 
Method Penmanship was formally adopted in the schools 
of the San Francisco Archdiocese in 1926, since when 
pupils have shown most satisfactory progress in that 
important branch of instruction. During the past two 
years 128 Sisters have earned the Palmer teachers’ certi- 
ficates and more than 600 awards have gone to students 
in the lower grades. Penmanship is taught daily in all the 
grades, and each grade has a definite standard of attain- 
ment as a goal for its year’s work. 

The 1928 session of the Summer School attracted a 
larger aitendance than any previously held. It was for- 
mally opened with a Solemn High Mass in St. Mary’s 
Cathedral. After Mass the Archbishop addressed the as- 
sembled Sisters, speaking of the teachers’ duty to keep in 
step with new findings in educational theory and practice 
and to utilize the knowledge thus obtained for the im- 
provement cf their schools. 

Under the head of extra-curricular activities, the report 
notes that the Catholic schools of San Francisco took an 
active part in the 1928 Community Chest Appeal. In all 
the schools the nature and purpose of the movement were 
explained by the teachers. Many of the children designed 
posters which were used in the call for contributions. 
Essays were written by high school pupils, some of them 
of such excellence that the conductors of the appeal in- 
vited the young authors to read them over the radio 
broadcasting their message to the public. 









— 
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Actions and Reactions in English Literature 


By Sister M. Josephine, O.S.U., M.A. 


HE Elizabethan Age stands for a condition 

never before manifested in the history of 
English Literature. It cannot be called a reaction 
so much as a sudden blossoming of growths which 
had developed because of their circumstances. The 
preceding centuries were not a barren waste land. 
Already Chaucer, the Father of English Poetry, 
had shown his countrymen what could be done with 
their language when built “in numbers,” and the 
“Voyage and Travail of Sir John Mandeville” had 
delighted the people with the novelty of the ad- 
ventures it depicted in Prose. The Seed of the 
Drama had shown its life in the Mystery and Mir- 
acle Plays, and in the capable hands of John Hey- 
wood, the Interlude had gone far on the way 
towards a distinct dramatic comedy. Moreover, the 
“Morte d’Arthur” had set forth the ideals of that 
Chivalry Sir Philip Sidney was so soon to illus- 
trate, and the Sonnet and Blank Verse had already 
couched English thought. 

Then came the discoveries in the New World, 
and England rocked with enthusiasm. A spirit of 
daring possessed the people and English ships 
sailed the ocean, opening, up an epoch of power 
that dazzled all minds. To 


menial tread the ooze 

Of the salt deep, 

To run upon the sharp wind of the north, 
OEP igen business in the veins o’ the earth” 


seemed not so much the present privilege of an 
Ariel as an imminent duty of the English nation. 
The Armada was defeated, and security and com- 
fort rested in the land. Patriotism was unbounded. 
England was great, and Englishmen recognized her 
greatness, and dreams became realities. 

All this was reflected in the literary outburst. 
The spirit of Romanticism was abroad. The 
Renaissance had enriched the English tongue with 
borrowings from the Classic authors, and all the 
new languages had contributed to its treasures, 
until the beauty of the mere sound of words was 
an intoxicant to a nation fired with youth and 
dreams. 

The love song of a Ben Jonson or the Sonnet- 
sequence of a Spencer, the roaring farce of a Stev- 
enson or the idyllic comedy of a Shakespeare, the 
artificiality of a Lyly’s balanced phrases or the 
stately power of a Hooker’s prose, the blood- 
reeking drama of a Sackville and Norton or the 
heart-breaking tragedy of the Bard of Avon—all 
were welcome to the insatiable appetite of an appre- 
ciative people. Sir Walter Raleigh could publish 
an octave expressing his trust in God, and Sir 
Francis Bacon could project a gigantic work em- 
bracing the entire scheme of natural phenomena— 
it was all one to an age when everything was 
attempted with no limit either to content or to 
form. And things were not only attempted; they 
were done. 

A reaction to all this was bound to come. Thus 
it happened that when the peerless Shakespeare and 
his host of lesser contemporaries had disappeared, 
literature underwent a change, though it did not 


come suddenly. For over fifty years the fringes of 
the Elizabethan tradition spent themselves in dif- 
ferent lines. During that time a Milton arose, sang 
his imperishable song and left the stage of life. 
Prose betook itself to the pulpit; and Drama, after 
a complete silence under the Puritan regime, be- 
came utterly frivolous and licentious. Even the 
desperate effort made to clothe the newly dis- 
covered scientific facts in a literary dress, failed 
signally. 

When, therefore, towards the close of the 17th 
Century, Dryden appeared on the scene of English 
Literature, he came as a herald of the great reaction 
of the Classicism of the 18th Century against Eliz- 
abethan Romanticism” The ideals of that reaction 
reached their achievement in the work of Alexander 
Pope. 

But the literary reaction was simply an expres- 
sion of the spirit of the times. The 17th Century 
had seen turmoils and political upheavals; reason 
had apparently abdicated her throne, and law today 
had become license tomorrow. The _ religious 
restraint of the Puritans had given place to bitter 
sectarian controversy, and by all these things the 
mind of man was exhausted. Enthusiasm was sup- 
planted by respectability, and England was glad to 
settle down to the peace of a conventional existence 
even though its artificiality covered a mine of social 
strivings and political intrigue. Naturally, satire 
was engendered. Inspiration became chary of its 
visits, and writers turned their attention to the 
rules instead of to the matter of art. “What oft 
was said, but ne’er so well expressed” became their 
motto, and sylvan retreats, towering mountain 
peaks and rippling waters were banished along with 
birds and trees and flowers. 

Life became urban, and Pope’s line, 

“True wit is nature to advantage dressed,” 
referred only to the nature reflected in the town; 
the balls, the toilet, the gossip of the Coffe-houses, 
all the details of the life of beaux and belles. When 
Addison “rose at four in the morning and took boat 
for London” he had nothing to recount of the 
beauty of a sail on the Thames at sunrise beyond 
the fact that “the banks on each side are well 
peopled and beautified with as agreeable plantations 
as any spot on earth”, and that in spite of having 
already confessed “the greatest pleasure I know, 
I receive at the eyes.” 

Which one of the hundreds of readers of the 
Tatler or the Spectator would have sipped his tea 
day by day at Will’s or Button’s, if he had had to 
fix his attention on anything so crudely irregular as 

“Winking Mary-buds begin 
To ope their golden eyes’? 
Why next he would be expected to listen in rap- 
ture to 
“Sweet daffodils, we weep to see 
You haste away so soon”! 

For Classicism was a revolt in form as well as in 
matter. The Metaphysical Poets had added to the 
crime of their whimsical conceits the insult of their 
most erratic verse, and the Cavalier Poets had 
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roamed beyond all bounds in their unrestrained 
love songs. Of course they were part and parcel of 
the Elizabethan Period, those sweet children of 
Spenser and Jonson and Donne, and they wrote 
its Swan-song; but the Swan-song of an Age is 
never its best work. The zenith of accomplishment 
has been passed, and as the term of its existence 
approaches, there is felt a decay in power, a lessen- 
ing of the excellence of its productions, though it 
may still create very beautiful music. 

It is a curious phenomenon that one of these 
despised Cavalier Poets was to set the form for the 
Poetry of Classicism. Edmund Waller, side by 
side with his exquisite “Go, lovely Rose,” fashioned 


verse in the closed couplet, which when written in, 


pentameters, was to become the vehicle and the 
only vehicle of Augustan Poetry. It was siezed 
upon as a proper reaction to preceding Romantic 
extravagances, the more readily, as it had the sup- 
port of the French influence which had come into 
England with Charles II’s French wife. The 
Heroic Couplet could be written and rewritten; it 
could be polished and repolished. Dryden could 
satirize his political foes; Pope could philosophize 
as to men and letters; Swift could send Birth-day 
greetings to Stella; Samuel Johnson could moralize 
“On the Vanity of Human Wishes”; but it would 
all be done with that “polished regularity” which 
the new form of verse could supply to the demand 
of the times. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the 
Classic Age was an unmitigated evil. On the con- 
trary, while there was much to condemn in the 
theories of Pope, his didacticism, his satire, his too 
close dependence on French and Latin models, his 
worship of the intellect and his monotonous heroic 
couplet, the very formalism of his school fell upon a 
happy time. It checked extravagances and excesses 
run riot, and it brought back a reign of reason and 
restraint which were badly needed after the up- 
heavals of the 17th Century. If originality in 
thought, and freedom in construction had taken 
wing, there was still much good work done, and the 
literary mart is even now enriched by the current 
coin of many a well balanced and wise epigram. 


Towards the close of the 18th Century, when the 
teachings of the false Philosophers, rationalists and 
materialists, were bearing fruit in the Revolu- 
tionary literature of France, and the Bourgeoisie 
were stirring in their galling state of inferiority, 
came the clap of the American Revolution to be fol- 
lowed by the French Revolution, letting loose the 
spirit of revolt among the peoples of Europe. The 
aristocracy of the Augustan Age waned before the 
new light of Democracy which was rising, and 
Literature reflected the new movement. 

Already during the time of Pope, under the very 
eyes of the great leader himself, the literary reac- 
tion was begun. James Thomson, reared amid 
country scenes, published his “Seasons”, pure 
nature poems. Collins, wavering between the pre- 
vailing mode and his own arrangement of verse, 
marked how 

Pr o’er all 
Thy dewy fingers draw 
The gradual dusky veil.” 


and Gray, in spite of his classical tendencies, wrote 
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of the “incense mern,” and of the 


children who 


breathing 


run to lisp ‘their sire’s return.” 

The work of these men marks the dawn of the 
Romantic movement—the very antithesis, as it was, 
of all that Classicism stood for—just as the sunrise 
is mirrored in the poetry of Burns and Blake. But 
between these two groups appeared the “Ossian” of 
Macpherson with its stark nature touches, and the 
“Percy Reliques, a collection of Ballads and folklore 
which tell the story of king and outlaw, of lover 
and lass, and carry the mind back to the days of 
romance and glamor. 

Burns and Blake had the same hatred of restraint 
and conventions, but Blake was a mystic, and while 
his influence has been far-reaching among poets, he 
lacked the general appeal which made Burns’ 
poetry a household word. Indeed it seemed to sum 
up in itself all the characteristics of Romanticism. 
His lines in the verses to John Lapraik. 

“Gie me ae spark o’ Nature’s fire, 

That’s a’ the learnin’ I desire” 
express at the same time the repudiation of the 
tenets of the Classical School and the assumption 
of all that Romanticism stands for. They might 
be taken, almost, for the text of the “Lyrical 
Ballads, the appearance of which in 1798, ushered 
in the broad light of the Romantic day. 

But what did Romanticism stand for? Every- 
thing, it would seem, that Classicism eschewed. 

It was a return to the past, especially the past of 
the Middle Ages; it was a reawakening of the 
imagination in which enthusiasm was given full 
sway; it possessed a broad sympathy with all 
classes of men and even with the lower animals; it 
made room for scenes of childhood and home life; 
objectivity was swept away in a free expression of 
personal feelings; wind and water, flower and field, 
sunlight and storm, were woven into thought; and, 
finally, the things of the spirit were appealed to, 
and all that mystery could suggest, or awe inspire, 
or wonder create, went into the making of a poem. 
In short, Romanticism was the reign of the Emo- 
tions and not of the Intellect, in the content of 
Poetry. In form, the Poet was untrammeled, and 
with new departures in verse, came new phrasings, 
the freshness and charm of which replaced the 
triteness of the old “poetic diction” fostered by 
Classicism. Under the pen of the poet, words took 
on new meanings and new beauties, and rhythms 
were fashioned that haunt the memory because of 
the music of their cadences. 

Wordsworth and Coleridge between them planned 
and wrote the Lyrical Ballads, in which the new 
poetry first found “an adequate and unmistakable 
voice.” So that neither commonplace subjects nor 
supernatural situations should be wanting to the 
volume, it was determined that Wordsworth was to 
make “the Realistic, romantic”, and Coleridge “the 
Romantic, realistic,” a task very well fitted to the 
peculiar genius of each man. Such a deliberate 
revolt from the conservative standards so long ac- 
cepted, could not fail to make a stir, and though 
financially a failure, the book marked a turning 
point in the Romantic Movement. 

Wordsworth has been called “the interpreter of 
(Continued on Page 25) 
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Reviews in High School 


By Sister M. Edmund, O.M. 


GENERAL DISCUSSION 

HEN “the fullness of time had come’, there 

was sent from Above that gentle Nazarene, 
Whose sweet teachings were to direct mankind in 
that mightiest of all conflicts, the conquest of self. 
As we con with reverent love the gospel records of 
His searchings and teachings with the human 
heart, there needs must forcibly dawn upon us the 
frequency and variety of His apt repetitions—char- 
ity and love He had come to teach; and charity and 
love it was He taught and, retaught daily the three 
and thirty years this earth was blessed with His 
human presence. He well knew the fickleness of 
these weak minds and hearts of ours; He would 
teach, teach, teach, till none but those who did not 
in sympathy hearken to His words could resist His 
gentle suasions. Then, from this view and that, in 
parable, in story and anecdote, He continued to 
review the principles presented. Hence must we, 
His humble followers in, the divine mission of teach- 
ing, likewise review. 

How may we best furnish our pupils with a body 
of well organized facts which they may employ to 
increase their mental equipment? To answer this 
question is our present endeavor and humble ambi- 
tion. 

Before that first day of school when we shall be 
judged from tip to toe by observant and critical 
Young America, there come to most of us, not yet 
veterans in the teaching profession, certain anxious 
quiverings of nerves and tense expectancy of issue. 
We view en masse the morrow’s problems—their 
like we may have met; yet we know these too shall 
have their own individual peculiarities. As yet, we 
do but view the situation. But when the morrow 
has well-nigh spent itself and we sit alone once 
more at the desk, unconsciously our minds go back 
over the day’s events; they pass as it were, in silent 
review before us so that we may the better shape 
their course each succeeding day. Progress in our 
profession presupposes frequent reviewing of daily 
duties, and surely there is a close parallel between 
this practical scrutiny of hourly tasks for self-im- 
provement, and our classroom concentration on a 
completed problem in order that it may fructify 
more abundantly, Then, too, just as we glance over 
a big field of labor before planning any definite line 
of attack, we give in the classroom a preview of a 
composite problem, before we consider it in its units. 
Thus we readily see that the preview, view and re- 
view of the classroom are closely allied to the pre- 
view, view and review of our every-day humdrum 
life. But with a deferential bow to View and Pre- 
view, we must now proceed to Review. 

It is necessary that we distinguish at this point 
between drill and review. True, both are a going 
over matter learned. Far divergent, however, are 
their objects and appeals. Drill is a memory exer- 
cise to make recall automatic; we seek attentive 
repetition of identical responses. On the other hand, 
the review changes the point of attack, appeals to 
reason as well as to memory, and summarizes. We 
drill within the limits of a problem itself; we review 
when we complete a phase of our work upon which 


as a foundation we are to build. While drill empha- 
sizes facts, review correlates them. 

And when should we review? The answer to this 
question is best referred to particular situations. 
To review once a week or once a month may be 
good, but assuredly it is neither practical nor 
psychological. Before the daily recitation com- 
mences, we need to go back for just a few minutes 
over yesterday’s work. In our daily lesson plan. 
let us, then, appropriate a fixed portion of the period 
for review. The old adage, “Make haste slowly,” 
though trite, is peculiary relevant to the learning 
process. 

So quickly do school days glide past us, small 
wonder if we do not stop to make connections 
secure. Sometimes a lesson, though carefully 
planned and assigned, is just a little beyond the 
pupil’s reach. If we diagnose correctly, we shall 
prescribe a review of principles herein requisite. 
Always upon the completion of a problem we must 
stop, look, and not only listen but review. The 
how of this we shall consider later. But between a 
work that is done and its successive problem a 
review is necessary. It is well also at the beginning 
of a term to review in a cursory manner the subject 
upon which we are building. When the year’s 
work is nearly completed, we naturally wish, as 
teachers, to find out how much of our work our 
pupils are able to apply intelligently. This final 
review, if we have done our work aright, affords 
abundant satisfaction. Teacher and taught rest in 
the sensible possession of subject matter so mas- 
tered as to serve readily and efficiently upon our 
every need. 

Mindful therefore of our own experiences and 
those of others, we venture the proposition that, 
aside from the daily reviews, provision needs like- 
wise be made for frequent well-timed reviews ac- 
cording to needs of class. 

All too often in childhood days we followed our 
mothers about—why this why that—what for some- 
thing else. Now, why all this review? Can you 
picture some wee man calling, “Mamma’ how do 
you fix this?” and hear her weary but patient reply. 
“Child, hasn’t mother shown you how to do that 
many, many times?” If little ones learn the simple 
tasks of the home only after oft reiterated explana- 
tions, is it not reasonable to conclude that the 
school may well follow the mother’s way of teach- 
ing? Creatures of habit we may be, but those habits 
are long in the forming, and require cultivation and 
interest and concentration. The more varied the 
motives, the deeper the habits. Furthermore a 
broad insight into a subject, and a generous way of 
reviewing facts, are valuable by-products of review. 

According to Webster, to organize means to ar- 
range in interdependent parts, each having a special 
function with respect to the whole. To organize 
is likewise the work of the review; ¢. g., We go over 
our American history project by project, problem by 
problem. We study religious and political activity, 
tariff and slavery and economic issues pretty much 
as though all the tariff took place, then all the 
slavery, then all the something else. A review 
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organizes this store of information; it is made 
evident that concomitant issues have acted and 
reacted on each other in endless succession. In- 
asmuch as review discards the irrelevant and less 
important, it not only organizes, but also unifies: 
we teach in succession the several rules of per- 
centage which a practical discount problem requires 
for a working basis. Does not retrospection show 
the general principles that have influenced our own 
lives, and brought them gradually to their divinely 
appointed goals? In the wheel all spokes radiate 
from the hub; with the focus of review, related 
phenomena are recoginized as radiating from a uni- 
fying principle. What a problem life would be had 
not the good God so ordained it that we begin the 
morrow able not only to recall yesterday’s failings 
and gleanings, but able also to profit thereby! Far 
more important than any other purpose of our re- 
viewing is the forging of old material into a better 
tool for tasks yet unseen, 

Reviews forestall difficulties. We make sure our 
pupils understand multiplication of fractions by a 
thorough review; they have, then, but one new 
step to take in learning the process of division. De- 
ductively, in geography study a group has learned 
that hot climates foment human ills and strife. A 
review of this principle makes clear its application 
to poor raw Mexico’s wounds and lacerations. Diffi- 
culties met early in the year in our history classes 
are often reducible to a deficit in our geography 
fund; the class that cannot subtract mixed numbers 
was hurried away from addition of mixed numbers 
too early. Reviews, consistent and persistent, are 
cardinal requisites for smooth learning. 

Correlation lengthens and makes firm those neural 
connections of ours. A review is a fertile field for 
correlation. One of our teachers wished to review 
the colonial period in her American history class, 
and desired to movitate this review by an almost 
individual appeal. The music lover searched for 
pictures of instruments, biographies of artists of 
the period, and records of popular pieces. To her of 
artistic notions in dress was given the task of trac- 
ing feminine styles of the period. She brought in a 
unique array of dressed dolls. A colonial lunch— 
Old Virginia style—was worked out by a large 
group. This project involved numerous problems, 
menu, attire, decorations, etiquette and entertain- 
ment. Truly is a review a correlative affair. 


“Come easy, go easy” we say of the filthy but 
necessary lucre; “Come easy, go easy, might we 
likewise predicate of our learning. Lessons glibly 
recited one day seem to have vacated cerebral re- 
gions over night. Certainly they are not going to 
be long retained if it is taken for granted that some- 
thing once taught is taught forever. We plod our 
way uncertainly along an unknown path; in some- 
what the same manner does a new line of thought 
take its initial voyage. With experience we may be 
able, as we say, to follow that path in the dark; 
with practice, thought processes follow with ease 
at our own volition. Repetition with interest and 
attention is counted one of the necessary laws of 
learning. Review not only gives this repetition but 
presents it oftentimes from a new and better point 
of view. 

Though our eager restless natures are ever prone 
to precipitate us into new undertakings, the follow- 
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ing reasons offer convincing proof that frequent 
reviews are a very essential part of the teacher’s 
work: 1. habits are made fast; 2. lessons conned 
are organized and unified; 3. a more rapid progress 
is thereby assured, and learning is better connected ; 
4. the percentage of retentivity is augmented. Re- 
views yield dividends beyond par. 

There are certain norms by which we rate a re- 
view: Has it unity? An unplanned review goes 
hit and miss; a prepared review typifies centrifugal 
force; while the careless teacher questions at ran- 
dom, the careful instructor educes facts as asso- 
ciated by a common principle. Why is New York so 
famous a trade center and Why is South America 
so backward are questions far apart, but unified 
under the proposition, “Good harbors favor growth 
of large cities.” If we are reviewing several prin- 
ciples, let them converge to solve one problem; e. g., 
How do you account for the westward migration of 
the seventeenth century? 

A bit of variety adds spice to daily tasks. Scant 
response does the pupil give to such an assignment 
as this: “Review the next ten pages.” We would 
soon tire of our meals if we met the same menu 
day after day. No wonder classes are listless when 
lessons are gone over in such a dull, unpalatable 
way. This variety in the review we shall treat in 
Part 2. Suffice it to mention here dramatization, 
dialogues, posters, spell-downs, (which may be his- 
tory or geography or almost anything else), word 
tests, true-false quizzes, and round-table confer- 
ences. Variety begets interest; interest intensifies 
learning ; profitable reviews must have variety. 

Because we lack the other’s point of view we 
occasionally brush up against even our best friends 
in an unfriendly sort of way. How hard it was for us 
in 1914-1915 to follow the reasoning of the Triple 
Entente and Triple Alliance? To develop a citi- 
zenry big of heart and broad of view should be a 
function of our schools. We need to know that 
hard times may spring from any one of several 
causes, not necessarily just because the Democrats 
scored a majority in the last election. Is it far 
fetched to hold that we may so review as to make 
our pupils sympathetic in attitude towards race and 
creed? 

To a child a new toy is an article he can do some- 
thing with. This instinct of manipulation is a part 
of our equipment in the job of mental growth. An 
intelligent review affords children a chance to use 
their new learning in varied applications, in doing 
something. From the review the learner should 
experience the thrill of the producer. 

Hence if reviews are to be vital elements of the 
program, and not mere slovenly makeshifts, they 
must posses four marks: 1. unity, a centering 
about one point of interest; 2. variety, a change 
in procedure and appeal; 3. a shifted view point; 
4. active manipulation or handling of the known. 

If we need attend so carefully to prepare a review 
according to the norms just enumerated, what bene- 
fits may be anticipated? In the first place personal 
recollection assures us that it Hooverizes the learn- 
ing process. Have you ever gone along for about a 
month and suddenly come to the conclusion you are 
eons beyond your class because back there some- 
where you failed to make connections? Are you not 
quite convinced that matter you have reviewed 
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cumulatively from day to day, and in various 
phases, when necessary, is pretty well within the 
intelligent grasp of your pupils? 

The flimsy foundations of our air castles soon 
collapse; our dreams are wrecked. lllogical learn- 
ing is hardly more as lasting. Step by step we build 
up our store of knowledge. Pessimists contend that 
the human body is just as strong as its weakest 
point. Review makes the old bricks firm, the new 
edifice durable. 

Men quibble much of mental transfer. On much 
they disagree, but on one point they do unite. Men- 
tal transfer does occur where a similarity of method 
or principle is involved. A going-over a field 
formerly covered cannot but intensify habits of 
learning and thought, and bring more easily within 
our grasp unexplored regions. We reckon our labor 
cheap if the object produced is satisfying. The 
genuine pleasure of being in conscious possession 
of useful information is one delightful result of re- 
view, and there is something amiss in our work if 
that joy has not come to the class and to us. 

Generally speaking, three advantages come 
through reviews: 1. Learning rate is accelerated ; 
2. Known connects better with unknown; 3. 
Learner experiences satisfaction. We now turn our 
attention to review in connection with definite high 
school subjects. 


LESSON PLAN IN AMERICAN HISTORY 
“THE CRITICAL PERIOD” 
By Sister Mary Clotilda, S.S.J., M.A. 
PART I 
GENERAL OBJECTIVES.— 

1. To present in a clear, concise and definite 
way the phases in the development of our Constitu- 
tion. 

2. To portray in a vivid and realistic way the 
noble characters who made our Nation possible. 

3. To inspire the pupils with such ideals as will 
enable them to contribute to the preservation of 
this great Nation. 

Preliminary Lesson 
Motivation.— 

Now that we have broken away from the old 
allegiance, and have become an independent Nation, 
who is going to lead? 

What reaction would you expect from a social 
group which had been rigidly controlled by an 
almost absolute ruler, when suddenly released? 

What problems will the New Government have 
to solve? 

Precedure.— 

By way of a brief review, we might go back to 
the time when the Intolerable Acts were placed on 
the people of Massachusetts. Contrary to the 
King’s expectation, all of the colonies sympathized 
with Massachusetts, and a meeting of the delegates 
of the colonies met in Philadelphia on Sept. 5, 1774. 

At this meeting, quoting from MacDonald’s 
Charters, they met to “consult upon the present 
state of the colonies and the miseries to which they 
are and must be reduced by the operation of certain 
acts of Parliament respecting America, and: to 
deliberate and determine upon wise and gprojjer 
measures, to be by them recommended to all the 
colonies, for the recovery and establishment of their 

just rights and liberties,” etc. So it is evident from 


this statement that it was not the intention of this 
meeting to rebel against the British Government. 
It was just another episode in the long struggle of 
their forefathers to obtain justice from the King. 

The English people had wrested the Magna 
Charta from King John, 1215, and when succeeding 
Kings ignored the document and demanded more 
taxes under disguised names, the people reminded 
them of their obligations by forcing them to sign 
“The Petition of Rights” and later the Bill of 
Rights,” modified forms of the Magna Charta. 
Charles I would not heed the demands of the people 
so he lost his head, George III did not “profit 
by his example” and he lost a continent. 

The Second Continental Congress met at Phila- 
delphia, May 10, 1775; the war was carried on with 
a favorable result to the colonies, and the Con- 
tinental Congress was the only existing organiza- 
tion to pilot the New Nation. 

Assignment.— 

Parallel your review of the constitution of the 
United States with the subject-matter of the Magna 
Charta or the “Petition of Rights,” also compare 
the Articles of Confederation. 

Reports: 

1. On the effective work of the Continental 
Congress after the war—the Northwest Ordi- 
nance. 

2. Defects of the Articles of Confederation. 

3. The results of the Mount Vernon and An- 
napolis Conventions. 

4. The work of the Constitutional Convention. 

5. The views of the extremists, naming promi- 
nent statesmen on both sides. 

6. The Great Compromise. 

References.— 

Taswell-Langmeade—The Constitution of Eng- 
land. 

Adams and Stephens—Original Documents. 

MacDonald—Select Charters. 

J. M. Beck— The Constitution of the United 
States. 

Old South Leaflets No. 2, The Articles of Con- 
federation. 

Old South Leaflets No. 13, 127. The Northwest 
Ordinance. 

A. C. McLaughlin (American series, chapters 4, 
11) The Confederation and the Constitution. 

John Fiske — The Critical Period in American 
History. 

E. E. Sparks—Men Who Made the Nation. 

A. B. Hart—Source Book of American History. 

J. A. Walker—The Making of the Nation. 

G. V. Southworth—Builders of Our Country. 

Cross — The History of England and Greater 
Britain. 

Poems.— 
Joel Barlow—The First American Congress. 
Francis Hopkinson—The New Roof. 
PART II 
Recitation 
Specific Objectives.— 

1. To make the material a part of the students’ 
possession so that they may reflect on it and 
take'on a critical-attitude. 

2. A preparation for the Appreciation Lesson. 

Motivation.— ; 

1. How were the colonies governed during the 

War and immediately after it? 












2. What difficulties arose out of this situation? 

3. What were the chief problems, political and 
economic, involved in making a new Consti- 
tution? 

4. How did the Northwest Ordinance come 

about? 
Procedure.—Reports of the first-day assignment 
are given and discussed. 

A judicious attitude obtains throughout the 
period, and an attempt at a right interpretation of 
the successive episodes is made by reason of the 
information gained through the readings given in 
the assignment. 

Assignment.— 

Write a Two-Act Play interpreting this period in 
a proper setting. Each student take a part, learn 
it, and later, as a review lesson, you may reproduce 
it before an audience. 

Comment.— 

The drama has always appealed to the finer emo- 
tions as well as to the intellect of man. There is, 
perhaps, no better way, no more effective way to 
inspire students with that same patriotic, loyal and 
courageous spirit. There are also many advantages 
in letting them write the play. Finding extracts in 
which are the exact words of these great statesmen, 
looking up illustrations to get ideas of the manner 
of dress, reading much about those patriots who 
had the most to say and taking on their manner- 
isms, etc., etc. 

A summary review of this kind affords the 
teacher an opportunity of eliciting a spirit of 
patriotism, loyalty, and love of the Republic which 
cost our forefathers so much, and gives her an 
occasion to impress on the minds of the students 
the necessity of living up to high ideals to keep in- 
tact this great Nation of ours. 


PART III 


Appreciation 
A TWO-ACT PLAY 


ACT T 
Scene 1 


The First Continental Congress . 
Philadelphia. 

Personnel: George Washington, John Adams, 
Patrick Henry, etc. 


... Setting in 


Scene 2 
The British Parliament 
Chatham, Burke and Fox defending the Colonies. 
The King refuses to sign the Petition. 
Scene 3 

The Second Continental Congress .... Patrick 
Henry makes his famous speech. (This scene could 
be made very effective.) 

One of the students might be asked to give a 
brief account of the Revolutionary War and its 
results while the actors are preparing the stage for 
the second Act.) 

ACT II 
Scene 1 

A casual meeting of a few _ politicians who are 
discussing the vital economic problems of the day, 
both domestic and foreign, also the weaknesses of 
the Articles of Confederation in not being able to 
settle these difficulties. The Mount Vernon and 
Annapolis Conventions. 
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Scene 2 
The Constitutional Convention and its activities. 
The Views of the Extremists brought out. The 
Great Compromise. 
Scene 3 
A day of festivity and rejoicing. 
The above is only a sort of background which 
I would give as a guide to the students. 


THE WHOLE FIELD OF LITERATURE 
Seen in All Its Parts 
By Sister Mary Philip, S.C., M.A. 


A Study of the Oration 
The Oration: 

1. All ancient and modern literature recognizes the 
oration as a standard prose form. 

2. The oration is a discourse of an elevated char- 
acter, intended for public delivery on some import- 
ant or solemn occasion. 

3. The word oration is preferred in literature to 
its synonyms, speech, discourse, address, as, in its 
widest meaning, it embraces all the work done in this 
prose division. 

4. Orations may be pleadings, invectives, apologies, 
laudations, polemics—literary products treating an im- 
portant subject in a formal and dignified manner, a 
stately style. 

5. The oration in pagan times became the most 
powerful weapon against the encroachments of 
tyranny. 

Similarities and Differences of the Oration and 

Essay : 

1. Similarities: The oration and essay are similar 
in briefness. Both are minor forms in prose. Each 
possesses unity of theme and methodical development 
of thought. Both are fundamentally artistic, and, 
therefore, demand superior talent. 

2. Differences: The oration and essay differ in 
purpose: The former being spoken appeals to the 
ear, the latter, to the eye. The oration has the greater 
power of appeal. Feeling, humor, wit, melody, 
beauty, and sublimity are present in a greater degree 
in the oration, and their presence makes it a higher 
grade of literature than the essay. Repetition or itera- 
tion of thought in diversified forms is permitted in 
the oration while such repetitions would spoil the 
style of the essay. The oration is more vivid in style, 
which style is characterized by frequent inversions, 
by striking figures, by question and exclamations, by 
all the arts that make language impressive. The plan 
of the oration is more complex, more elaborate. In 
the oration the audience is recognized, while in the 
essay the development of the theme is a direct process. 
Classes of Orations Recognized by the Ancients: 

1. The demonstrative, the scope of which is to 
praise or to blame, had for its chief subjects pane- 
gyrics, invectives, gratulatory, and funeral orations. 

2. The deliberative orations appropriate for de- 
livery before conventions, assemblies, legislatures, and 
public meetings are in nature political, religious, com- 
mercial, and educational. 

3. The judicial oration, the aim of which is the 
securing or protecting of personal rights by convinc- 
ing and persuading, was confined to the courts of law. 
The Modern Division of the Oration: 

1. Orations for useful purposes in our commer- 
cial, manufacturing, railroad, and educational con- 
ventions. 
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2. Orations for advice and persuasion in matters 
of national sentiment and aspirations, which compel 
best political interests and noblest administrative 
ability. 

3. Orations to further the services of science, the 
demands of art, and the lessons of religion that are 
to be given to the multitudes. 

System of Classification According to Different 

Men: 

1. The rhetoricians think of the effectiveness of 
the process employed. 

2. Aristotle’s principle of classification is the at- 
titude of the audience towards the oration. 

3. Emerson’s principle of classification is the rela- 
tive importance of its subject-matter. 

The Plan and Purpose of the Oration: 

1. The plan of the oration should secure propor- 
tion, insure growth, and prevent digression. The sim- 
ple outline—introduction, main discussion, and con- 
clusion or peroration—seems to meet the demands in 
all kinds of speeches. 

2. An immediate recognition of the audience is 
required by the plan and purpose of an oration. 
The Introduction of the Oration: 


1. In the introduction of the oration a bond of 
sympathy is established between the speaker and his 
audience, that the critical attitude of the audience may 
give place to open-mindedness and acceptance of the 
truth as it is presented in the main discourse and 
enforced in the peroration. To cover all cases the 
introduction should be local as to time, place, and 
object of the speech, generally concrete, and always 
definite in statement, deferential to the audience and 
to the preceding speaker, conciliatory, dignified, cal- 
culated to awaken attention and interest, brief as pos- 
sible, and it must name the subject or proposition to 
be discussed. 

2. Calmness in language that implies strength, 
self-reliance, and mastery of the situation is demanded 
in the introduction, because the audience at the begin- 
ning is generally passionless, unmoved; hence the 
style of the introduction is plain, simple, unorna- 
mented. 

3. Emotion is to be aroused by gradual and grow- 
ing appeals. 

4. Except in the introduction the oration through- 
out is characterized by a vivid style. 

The Main Discussion of an Oration: 

1. In the main discussion the distribution of ma- 
terials, the statement of facts and the logical trend of 
discussion are closely allied to the subject, and must 
vary according to conditions. 

2. The historical order chronologically arranges 
facts, events, and statements, proofs, and conclusions. 

3. The logical order links all incidents, testimonies, 
proofs, and arguments into a complete chain of argu- 
mentation. 

4. The distributive order arranges coexisting mat- 
ters into groups and distributes these groups in their 
relation to each other and to the general aim of the 
speech. This method is especially adapted to the 
more eloquent styles of oratory, such as the panegyric 
or Civic oration. 

The Peroration: 

1. The peroration, a rhetorical passage at the con- 
clusion of a speech, is written in a style extremely 
vivid. 

2. Aristotle says, “In the peroration the orator 


endeavors for the last time to dispose the hearers 
favorably towards views or opinions already ex- 
pressed; he summarizes the chief points in the ora- 
tion, and places his hearers under the influence of the 
passions, so that they feel most keenly pity, terror, 
hatred, emulation. He places that idea last upon 
which the strength of his case should rest”. 

An Exception to the General Rule For Introduction: 

1. When the emotion of the audience is aroused 
in advance of the appearance of the speaker, the calm, 
formal introduction is changed to an immediate, emo- 
tional appeal. 

2. An immediate emotional appeal is found in the 
orations of Cicero during the Catilinian rebellion; in 
the orations of Mirabeau during the French Revolu- 
tion; in the orations of Wendell Phillips during the 
slavery agitation; in the speech at Gettysburg by 
Abraham Lincoln, November 19, 1863. 

Examples of the Different Order in the Main Dis- 
course of the Oration: 

1. The historical order is illustrated in Webster’s 
speech in the trial of Knapp for the murder of Cap- 
tain Joseph White, August 3, 1830. 

2. The logical order, in Burke’s speech on Con- 
ciliation with the Colonies, March 22, 1775. 

3. The distributive order, employed by the great- 
est orators, must conform to the three great principles 
of rhetorical structure—unity, climax, and proportion. 
Qualities Required in the Oration: 

1. Calmness with an ever-increasing growth of 
warmth and vehemence through gradual and growing 
appeals is a basic quality required in the oration. 

2. Seriousness in word and in manner is demanded 
on all important occasions. 

3. Politeness, which implies self-respect and re- 
spect for the audience, combined with a becoming 
reserve, is a most pleasing quality required in the 
oration. 

The Appeal to the Passions, the Pathetic Part of 
the Oration: 

1. In its appeal to the passions the oration begins 
calmly and proceeds with an ever-increasing warmth 
and vehemence. 

2. Of all prose forms the oration makes the largest 
provision for the excitement of the passions. 

3. This play upon feelings and emotions, an art 
subtle and complex, is called the pathetic part of the 
oration. 

Ways of Exciting and Controlling the Emotions in 

Oration: 

1. Emotions in oration are excited and controlled 
by pictorial work, by argumentation, and by style. 

2. The foundation of all successful literary work 
in the pathetic is to place in concrete form, to paint 
in words, those objects that excite passion—the pic- 
torial work in the oration. 

The Pictorial Work in the Oration: 

1. Pictorial work in the oration embraces all the 
methods whereby ideas are made concrete—metaphor, 
simile, personification, in fact, all figures of speech 
pressed into service, but the metaphor is the orator’s 
figure. 

2. Illustrious events and characters of history are 
included in the pictorial work of the oration. 

3. Pictorial work in the oration is indebted not 
only to history, but also to the drama and epic. 

4. The parables in the teaching of the Saviour 
rank first in pictorial work, because these appeals were 
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made to the multitude untrained in the development 
of abstract ideas. 

5. Pictorial work in the modern oration is char- 
acterized by briefness; the picture is drawn in a few 
lines, where the orator of a century ago would devote 
as many pages. 

6. To draw a picture in words requires almost as 
much skill as to draw it in colors on the canvas. 
Value of Mental Images in the Oration: 

1. To understand the value of mental images in 
the oration it is sufficient to say that these images 
are the fundamentals of all successful literary work 
done in the pathetic. 

2. The conception of images that represent to 
the mind of the audience absent objects is powerful 
in moving feelings; all audiences delight in survey- 
ing images. 

3. The power of conceiving images depends upon 
the fertility and the vividness of the author’s imagina- 
tion. 

4. An audience is moved far more by impressive 
images than by any mental work in an oration. 

5. Naked, bold statements do not compel assem- 
blies to see facts as do pictures, imagery. 

6. Persuasion is effected when an audience has 
been brought to a state of excitement, when the pas- 
sions have been stirred. 

Illustrations in the Oration: 

1. In orations addressed to the multitude frequent 
and suitable illustrations are demanded. 

2. The demand for illustration in the oration is 
met by offering the work done by others or by the 
author himself. 

3. Webster in the Bunker Hill oration pictures 
Columbus on the deck of the vessel, the battle of 
Bunker Hill, American prosperity. He also draws 
pictures from classic sources—Homer, Virgil, Milton. 

4. Poetry affords a wealth of imagery and illus- 
tration, for which reason it bears a close affinity. to 
oration. 

5. The paraphrasing of psalms and other pictorial 
work of the Holy Scriptures is a favorite method for 
work in the pulpit. 

6. Illustrations demand a careful training in de- 
scriptive writing. cone 

7. Quintilian declares: “In order to gain a mas- 
tery over illustration, which means in turn a mastery 
over the audience, two kinds. of work are required : 
the labor of critical reading and the greater labor of 
careful writing. Illustrations will never be forcible 
or energetic unless they acquire strength from great 
practice in both reading and writing. For the labor 
of writing, if left destitue of models from reading, 
passes away without effect, .as having no director. 
Reading supplies the models for imitation; writing 
enables us to make our, illustration as strong and 
effective as the model we imitate”. 

8. Cicero remarks: “What is so pleasant to be 
heard and understood as an oration adorned and 
polished, enriched with varied and beautiful illustra- 


tions; what, on the contrary, is so disappointing and | 


barren as an oration without such ornament?” 


The knowledge of God is the short-cut to the knowl- 
edge of man; time spent.in prayer is the most economical 
investment of a working hour, and meditation on super- 
natural mysteries, and familiarity with supernatural things, 
confer an insight -into ordinary affairs of common life 
which can be obtained in no other way.—Msgr. Benson. 
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CLASS LESSONS IN AN INDIVIDUALIZED 
SCHOOL 
By Sister Mary Paula, S.N.D.deN., M.A. 
(Concluded from March Issue) 


II. FOURTH GRADE—LITERATURE 


Children in the first three grades memorize and 
enjoy poetry. In the fourth grade they should be 
taught to notice the form and structure of the 
poems read or studied; and they should have some 
practise in verse making. All this, of course, must 
be on a very simple plan. An opportune time for 
a class lesson is when the first written assignment 
in literature is put into the hands of the pupils, 
because then all the pupils have identical diffi- 
culties which must be removed before they can 
begin to work individually. The following is a brief 
lesson given when the fourth grade began to notice 
differences between prose and poetry. 

Teacher: You have read the teacher’s little note 
in your assignment book, therefore you know that 
there are two kinds of literature. What are they? 

Pupil: Prose and poetry. 

Teacher: I shall write the word “ poetry” on the 
board because some little children get “poetry” and 
“poem” mixed up. (Teacher writes both words on 
blackboard.) Let us spell them. Name some poems 
you have learned. 

Pupils: “The Sugar Plum Tree’—“The Wind”— 
“Where Go the Boats”—“The Child On Calvary”— 
“Hurrah for the Flag,” etc. etc. 

Teacher: You have fine memories. Perhaps you 
learned something else about these poems. Did you 
ever hear of rhyme? 

Pupil: Yes, Sister, we made rhymes in the first 
grade. M cat—: dog—log: green—seen. 

(Other pupils give examples.) 

Teacher: Very good. Are there any rhymes in 
the stanza—that means a part of a poem—which 
is on the blackboard? 

(On the blackboard was a stanza of “The Owl 
and the Pussy-cat.”) 

The Owl and the Pussy-cat went to sea 
In a beautiful pea-green boat; 

They took some honey and plenty of money 
Wrapped up in a five-pound note. 

Pupil: Yes, Sister. Note rhymes with boat, and 
honey rhymes with money. 

Teacher: Did you find lines rhyming this way in 
the stories of your reader—stories like Cinderella? 

Pupil: No, Sister, Cinderella isn’t a poem. Only 
poems have rhymes. 

Teacher: ‘Then we know one difference between 
prose and poetry. Poems usually have rhymes. 
Some hard poems do not. But we shall not think 


” 





about those now. Another difference that I want. 


you to notice this year is that we write poetry as we 
write music. We have a certain number of beats 
in a line. Let us beat time while we say together 
“Jack and Jill” 

(Teacher and pupils beat time, while repeating 
several Nursery Rhymes.) 

Now I shall put “Little Jack Horner” on the 
blackboard and mark the down beat. 

(Teacher writes.) 

Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie. 

Notice how quickly and lightly I say the words 

that are not marked. 
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(Teacher and then pupils repeat lines.) 

We say that the syllables that are marked are 
stressed or accented. (Writes these words on the 
blackboard.) 

The unmarked syllables, those that we say quick- 
ly, are called unaccented (writes word on board) syl- 
lables, and for this year we shall mark them with a 
little cross this way. 

(Marks words on blackboard.) 


Little Jack Horner sat in a corner, 
Eating his Christmas pie. 


Hereafter when reading a line of poetry, we shall 
speak of “accent” rather than “beat. We shall keep 
the word “beat” for music. What kind of syllables 
does a line of poetry have? 

Pupils: Accented and unaccented syllables. 

Teacher: How shall we mark the accented syl- 
lables? 

Pupil: With a slanting line. 

Teacher: How shall we mark the unaccented 
syllables? 

Pupil: With a little cross. 


Teacher: Some of your assignments for this 
year will ask you to scan some lines of poetry. 
That will mean that you are to mark them just as 
we did these lines of “Little Jack Horner”. Scan- 
ning means marking the accented and unaccented 
syllables. How did we do this with our voices? 

Pupil: By saying the unaccented syllables 
lightly and quickly. 

Teacher: Very good. And how are you going 
to scan in your note books? 

Pupil: By putting a slanting line over the ac- 
cented syllables, and a little cross over the unac- 
cented syllables. 


Teacher: Remember that today you have learned 
to scan (writes word on board) poetry. Now, take 
your copy of Tennyson’s lovely poem, “The Brook”, 
and let us read it rhythmically—that means musi- 
cally, or scanning gently. I will read one stanza 
while you listen and then you may read it. 

(Reads “The Brook”.) 


How many think they could scan by marking a 
stanza? 

Pupils: I think I could. 

Teacher: Yes, I think you can. The rhythm or 
arrangement of the syllables is easy. Try to mark 
a stanza or two during one of your silent periods. 
What have you learned today? 

Pupil: We have learned how to scan poetry. 


Catholic Summer School Opens In July 


The Catholic Summer School, now in its 38th year, is a 
beautiful vacation resort at Cliff Haven, N. Y., where 
Catholic people can gather from near and far; learn to 
know and to appreciate one another; and pass the summer 
in an atmosphere of social, scientific, intellectual and 
spiritual pleasure. It brings together people and Priest, 
teacher and pupil, artist and scientist, publicist and author, 
orator and writer, and prominent men and women from 
every quarter of the land. Most of the people go to Mass 
every morning. Seldom are less than forty Masses of- 
fered in the Chapel of Our Lady of the Lake in a single 
day. The attendance is entirely voluntary. Twice or 
thrice every forenoon, and once every evening, lectures 
are given in the auditorium by distinguished scholars, on 
the most important literary, artistic, scientific and phil- 
osophical questions of the day. These, also, are entirely 
voluntary. But the attraction is so great, that practically 
all are anxious to drink of this fountain of knowledge. 


ACTIONS AND REACTIONS IN ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 
(Continued from Page 18) 
the divine possibilities of common people and com- 
mon things,” and quite simply he sets forth the 
source of his poetry: 
“To me the meanest flower that blows can give 
Thoughts that do often lie too deep for tears.” 

To Coleridge it was given to lead by a new and 
enchanting music to the realms of mystery and awe. 
There he reveals visions so vivid and so splendid 
that their unreality becomes lost in wonder and 
delight. He seems to lay a spell upon his reader 
who, entranced like the Wedding Guest, stops and 
“cannot choose but hear.” 

But it was not only a Wordsworth or a Coleridge 
whose voice was heard in the mighty flood of song 
unloosed by the Romantic Revival. Men’s ears 
were filled with the trumpet calls of Mediaeval life 
as Southey and Scott poured out their Ballads and 
metrical Tales of Chivalry. The shrilling of 
Byron’s discontent softened itself in the rhythmical 
eloquence of his cry for freedom. And best and 
most far-reaching of all, the pure white flame which 
is the essence of the poetry of him to whom 

“Beauty is truth, truth beauty,” 
burned steadily; while the ravishing lyrics of a 
spirit akin to his own Skylark, awoke in the world a 
mh acc sympathy with hopes and fears it 
heeded not.” 

By 1837, the accession of Victoria, the Romantic 
Revolt had spent its first fervor, and there were no 
direct inheritors of its riches. Wordsworth was the 
only one of its Poets alive and his best work was 
done. Tennyson and Browing were both too youth- 
ful to pick up the fallen mantle and it was not until 
much later in the century that they came into their 
own. The main body of Victorian Literature was 
prose, and Dickens, Thackeray, George Eliot, 
Meredith and Thomas Hardy, gave their master- 
pieces to the world. 

How many of the poetry revolts that have 
occured during the last seventy-five years will 
be important in future literary history, is hazardous 
to venture. The Pre-Raphaelites, if they exert no 
influence as a school, have left some such ex- 
quisite work as Rossetti’s “Blessed Damozel,” and 
the rhythms of Swinburne, which are a world of: 
beauty in themselves. Later, in the Eighteen 
Nineties, the Aesthetic Movement, during which 
Oscar Wilde wrote the heart-gripping “Ballad of 
Reading Gaol,” caused a ripple that was sternly 
suppressed by the Muscular School in which 
Rudyard Kipling played such a prominent part. 
Fnally, the seed so zealously tended by Walt Whit- 
man, an American, came to fruition about 1912 in 
the modern School of Free Verse or Imagism. It 
defied preceding theories of Poetry, and presented a 
program carefully and consciously prepared. Alas 
for its disciples! Already is it passing. 

It can only be wondered: what next? But one 
thing appears certain. If a great reaction does 
come, or rather, when a great reaction does come, 
for come it will, following the laws of its kind, it 
will sweep over the cob-webs of these petty inter- 
vening disturbances, because it will have to go back 
for its point of departure to the period of Roman- 
ticism itself. 
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ART ILLUSTRATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION. 
By Brother F. Cornelius, F.S.C., M.A. 


VIII. Christ’s Risen Life and the Establishment of His 
Church. 


Limbo; Ressurrection. As stated in the Apostles’ Creed, 
immediately after Christ’s death and burial, His soul 
descended into limbo to free the faithful of the Old Law 
who were detained there. This event is portrayed by 
Durer (Ack 3135) in truly raw German fashion; there are 
sinister and grotesque demons, a perfectly realistic Adam 
and Eve, and a matter-of-fact but exceedingly amiable 
Christ. Very different, yet with merits all its own that 
make it also worthy of study, is Bronzino’s picture of the 
same subject (UP C 382). 

As a prelude to the Resurrection we have a fine angel 
picture. It is elevating and spiritualizing to let our minds 
roam sometimes in the world of the faithful angels whose 
existence is so clearly and consolingly shown in Holy 
Writ. For example, after Christ’s temptation “angels 
came and ministered unto Him”; and in His agony “there 
appeared to Him an angel from heaven strengthening 
Him.” Such pictures as Porta’s “Angels of the Passion,” 
before mentioned, are therefore justified. So too, then, is 
Thomson’s “Angels of the Resurrection,” called also, 
“First Easter Dawn” (P 3362). 

Of the greatest mystery of our Holy Faith, that of 
Jesus rising from the grave, there seem to be few, if any, 
representations of the very highest artistic rank; nothing, 
for example, like Raphael’s Transfiguration. A_ fine 
“Resurrection” is Dtirer’s small wood-cut (Ack 3152). 
Another is Fra Bartolommeo’s (Br 613). Giotto’s paint- 
ing in the Arena Chapel, Padua (UP C 71) is naive and 
expressive but awkwardly and poorly composed; and 
Piero della Francesca’s picture (UP B 225) is too phys- 
ically realistic to be spiritual. But one at least there is 
which is very excellent, portraying wonderfully the 
triumphant exhilaration of Jesus as He rises from the 
tomb and likewise the action of the terror-stricken guards, 
(UP C 474). Unfortunately the only reproduction of it 
that we can name is too small to be very effective. The 
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original is by Jacopo Sansovino; it is a panel of the 
brenze sacristy-door of San Marco, Venice. 

The Holy Women on Easter Morn. There are four ex- 
cellent pictures of this subject; one by Bouguereau (Ex 
M and P 571D), one by Plockhorst (Ex C and P 815), 
one by Ender (P 3330) and one by Guillaumet (Ex M); 
to place them before a class when teaching of the Resur- 
rection will, no doubt, give impressions of this greatest 
of mysteries, as nothing else can. Naack’s picture of 
the same subject (Mag and Br 406) and Spurgenberg’s 
(P 3258) seem to be overdramatic while Ary Scheffer’s 
(Br 1811) is in the other extreme; yet each of these also 
has its merits. A very naeve and old-fashioned picture of 
the subject is that by Hubert Van Eyck (UP D 10) but 
to get its message well one must be initiated into art 
history. 

There is quite a number of remarkable paintings of the 
apparition of Jesus to Mary Magdalen. Very spiritual 
is Fra Angelico’s (It 96 and UP B121); excellent too is 
Correggio’s famous “Noli me tangere” (P 369; see also 
Messenger of the Sacred Heart cover for April 1928 for 
a good color reproduction); very striking and dramatic is 
Schmid’s picture (Ex C); other very good ones are by 
Lorenzo di Credi (UP B207), Baroccio (UP C385) and 
Plockhorst (P809). 

Emmaus. The beautiful episode of Emmaus, so full of 
spiritual charm, has been rendered by many artists. 
Plockhorst represents Jesus walking with the two 
disciples and expounding to them the Scriptures (Br 201); 
Hofmann depicts the disciples inviting Jesus to stay with 
them at the inn (Br 804 and Ack 6012) and Fra Angelico 
has given us the same incident in charming allegory, the 
disciples being robed in the white habit of Dominicans 
and Jesus in a garment of fur, the pilgrim’s hat hung on 
His back and an expression of indescribable earnestness 
and love on His countenance. Fra Bartolommeo has a 
very similar picture in the same convent (UP C79). 

“It is towards evening and the day is now far spent.” 
The wavering faith of the two disciples, aroused by the 
words Jesus had spoken on the way, was still more vivi- 
fied by the charity with which they invited Him to stay 
with them at the inn. They sit down to a restful supper 
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in the open air. The sun is just setting, filling sky and 
air with its glory and brightening all things with a golden 
glow in perfect accord with the mysterious ardor Jesus 
had set burning within the disciples’ hearts. “And while 
He was at table with them, He took bread and blessed, 
and brake, and gave to them and their eyes were opened” 
so that they recognized Him. The elder seems spell- 
bound by surprise and overwhelmed by emotion; the 
younger, pure, like the beloved apostle John, plunges 
suddenly forward towards Jesus, like a child towards its 
mother. The infinite benignity of Jesus having calmed 
them, He gives them Himself in Holy Communion “and 
vanishes out of their sight.” 

What an extraordinary experience was that of these 
two disciples! What an unforgetable Holy Communion! 
Yet every person who makes a worthy Communion is in 
all essentials equally blessed. He too receives Jesus 
risen from the dead and glorified—Jesus Who enters 
where He wills, the doors being closed; Jesus Who, all 
triumphant now, suffers no more; Jesus Whose B ody, like 
a pure spirit, moves with the rapidity of thought, and 
which, though a true human body, is spiritualized and 
brighter than the sun. Even if we consider only the 
human nature of Jesus, what a sublime guest the Com- 
municant receives! But Jesus is God too and infinite 
benignity; and while He most lovingly says to us, His 
lowly hosts, “Ask, and you shall receive,” He pledges 
Himself besides to bring the bodies of all those who 
give Him the pleasure of coming to them in Holy Com- 
munion, to the same glorious condition as His own: “He 
that receiveth Me hath eyerlasting life and I will raise 
him up in the last day.” 


Another very marvellous Emmaus is that by Velasquez 
(Postcard can be bought from Metropolitan Museum, 
New York City); another that by L’Hermitte (P 590). 
Then too there is on by Rembrandt (UP D253), one by 
Titian (Br 1333), one by Earl Miller (P 3283), one by 
Muehlberg (Ex C), one by Romanino (UP C370) and one 
by Moretto (UP C375. 


Saint Peter Delivered by an Angel Hilton 





The Apostles and the Risen Savior. There is a realistic 
picture by Burnard of Peter and John running to the 
sepulchre of Jesus (Ex C and Br 1692). The apparition 
to the apostles “late that same day” of the Resurrection 
is well done by Kuesthardt (Ex C) and The Incredulity 
of Thomas, by Verocchio (UP B494), by Van Dyck, by 
Guercino (Br 363) and by an unknown artist (Ex C). 
“Feed My Lambs, Feed My Sheep” we have by Raphael 
(UP C189 and Ex C) and The Miraculous Draft of Fishes, 
also by Raphael (UP C190). The Ascension, which, like 
the Resurrection is not so marvellously pictured as some 
other mysteries, we have by Hofmann (P 798D and Ex C) 
and by Titian (UP C274). 

The Apostles After Christ’s Ascension. The birthday of 
the Catholic Church, i. e., Pentecost, is well pictured by 
Van der Werff (Br 2285 and Ex M) and The Superseding 
of the Old Testament by the New, by Furst (Mag). 
Saint Peter Preaching we have by Masolino (UP B134) 
while the masterful Masaccio represents the same apostle 
giving alms (UP B143 and baptizing (UP B144), and we 
have The Raising of Tabitha from the Dead, by Masolino 
(UP B132,133). In the Vatican is Raphael’s Peter and 
John at the Beautiful Gate (Br 1574); also his Deliverance 
of Saint Peter from Prison (UP B178—a detail) but we 
can find no good small reproduction of it. Better for our 
purpose is Hilton’s picture reproduced in this article 
(Br 2287 and Mag). 

Herod had “killed James, the brother of John, with the 
sword. And seeing that it pleased the Jews, he proceded 
to take Peter also intending after the pasch to 
bring him forth to the people. Peter, therefore, was 
kept in prison. But prayer was made without ceasing by 
the church unto God for him.” The whole church was 
praying for its first Holy Father, but particularly in “the 
house of Mary the mother of John who was surnamed 
Mark, many were gathered together and praying” 2 
And when Herod would have brought him forth, the same 
night Peter was sleeping between two soldiers bound with 
two chains; and the keeper before the door kept the 
prison. 

And behold, an angel of the Lord stood by him; and a 
light shined in the room; and he, striking Peter on the 
side, raised him up saying: Arise quickly. And the chains 
fell off from his hands. And the angel said to him: Gird 
thyself and put on thy sandals. And he did so. And he 
said to him: Cast thy garment about thee and follow me. 
And going out he followed him, and he knew not that it 
was true which was done by the angel, but thought he 
saw a vision. And passing through the first street and 
the second ward, they came to the iron gate that leadeth 
to the city, which of itself opened to them and going out 
they passed on through one street; and immediately the 
angel departed from him.” Thus this wonderful story 
runs in the Bible. Read the rest of it and note especially 
the immense joy of the faithful at seeing their Holy 
Father miraculously brought back into their midst and 
how successfully they hid him and removed him to 
Caesarea so that Herod was not able to find him again. 

This remarkable event is typical of the whole history 
of the papacy. It is a history of marvelous continuous 
succession despite misunderstanding, hatred, and _ perse- 
cution. But likewise a history of world-wide mutual 
sympathy. On the part of the popes a sympathy that 
comes providentially with the office and was found in all 
the popes even those whose personal lives were not good; 
a spiritual fatherly sympathy for all the world, Catholic 
and non-Catholic and that fact is beautifully and truth- 
fully expressed in that charming appellation, Holy 
Father. On the other hand there is the devoted sym- 
pathy of the faithful for him. It has been and is often 
expressed, as is natural, by temporal offerings and per- 
sonal gifts; of the former Peter’s Pence has been the 
common form for centuries, but with comparatively little 
exception the Popes have ever used these things for 
divine worship and for the relief of the needy. Most 
wonderful, however, is the spiritual devotion confidence 
and submission of the faithful towards the Pope in all 
ages; particularly noticeable is it at the recurrence of the 
papal jubilee. 


Filippino Lippi has pictured Saint Paul visiting Saint 
Peter in prison (UP B215), Le Sueur, Saint Paul preach- 
ing at Ephesus (UP E17), Doré, the same apostle preach- 
ing to the Thessalonians (P 4177), Raphael, Barnabas and 


(Continued on Page 36) 
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HUMOR OF THE SCHOOL ROOM 


A Consistent Answer 


“Now boys,” asked the schoolmaster, “what is the axis 
of the earth?” 

Johnny raised his hand promptly. 

“Well, Johnny, how would you describe it?” 

“The axis is an imaginary line which passes from one 
pole to the other, and on which the earth revolves.” 

“Very good,” exclaimed the teacher. “Now, could you 
hang your clothes on that line, Johnny?” 

“Yes, sir,” was the reply. 

“Indeed,” said the examiner, disappointed. 
sort of clothes?” 

“Imaginary clothes, sir.” 


“And what 


A Joke on the Speaker 


A boys’ school once had a good joke on former Presi- 
dent Taft. Mr. Taft had come to address the school. On 
coming up to the hall his eye fell upon the sign “Push” 
on the door, and he determined to incorporate this idea 
in his address. 

“Boys,” he finished, “let your motto be but one word. 
Let that, and that only, raise you to a position of trust. 
And that word is there upon your door.” 

As all eyes turned to the door, a loud chuckle spread 
over the room, for the sign on the inside read: “Pull.” 


Side-lights on History 


A girl was required to write a brief sketch of Queen 
Elizabeth. Her paper contained this sentence: 

“Elizabeth was so dishonest that she stole her soldiers’ 
food.” 

The teacher was puzzled, and called the girl. 

“Where did you get that notion?” 

“Why, that’s what it says in the history.” 

The book was sent for, and the passage was found: it 
read: 

“Elizabeth was so parsimonious that she even pinched 
her soldiers’ rations.” 
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A MEMORIAL DAY ALPHABET. 


By Mary Eleanor Mustain. 


A—AIl the soldiers marching along; 
All the children singing a song; 
All the flowers dewy and sweet; 
All the flags hung out in the street; 
Hearts that throb in a grateful way— 
For this is our Remembering Day. 
Mary Wright Saunders. 
B— By the flow of the inland. river, 
Whence the fleets of iron have fled, 
Where the blades of the grave-grass quiver, 
Asleep are the ranks of the dead; 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgement day; 
Under the one, the Blue, 
Under the other, the Gray. 
—Francis Miles Finch. 
C— Cannon’s voice is dumb, 
The sword is sheathed again, 
Homeward our legions come— 
Is it peace for the sons of men? 
Peace for the troubled earth 
And the hosts of'those that lie 
In the lands that gave them birth, 
Or beneath the stranger’s sky. 
—Selected. 
D— Down the dark future, through long generations, 
The echoing sounds grow fainter, and then cease; 
And like a bell, with solcmn, sweet vibrations, 
I hear once more the Christ, say “Peace”! 
—Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


E—Every mountain and hill shall have its treasured name, 
every river shall keep some solemn title, every 
valley ‘and every lake shall cherish its honored 
register; and till the mountains are worn out and the 
rivers forget to flow, till the clouds are weary of 
replenishing springs, and the springs forget to gush, 
and the rills to sing, shall their names be kept fresh 
with reverent honors which are inscribed upon the 
book of National Remembrance. 

—Henry Ward Beecher. 
For the youth they gave and the blood they gave, 
For the strength that was our stay, 
For every marked or nameless grave 
On the shell-torn Flanders way— 
We who are whole of body and soul, 
We have a debt to pay. 


F 





—Theodosia Garrison. 
G—Glory to the Lord, the Hero of Heaven, 
He whose wounds in His side were seven— 
Glory that He gathers the heroes home, 
Out of the red fields—out of the foam— 
Gathers them out of the Everywhere, 
Into the Camp that is Over There. 
—Edwin Markham. 
H—Hundreds of thousands who fell did not die in vain. 
The power, the divine power, which made for us a 
garden of swords, sowing the land broadcast with 
sorrow, will reap thence for us, and for the ages, a 
nation truly divine; a nation of freedom and of free 
men; where tolerance shall walk hand in: hand with 
religion, while civilization points out to patriotism 
the many open highways to human right and glory. 
—Henry YVatterson. 
I— In Flanders fields the poppies blow 
Between the crosses, row on row, 
That mark’ our place; and in the sky 
The larks, still bravely singing, fly, 
Scarce heard amid the guns below. 
We are the dead. Short days ago 
We loved, felt dawn, saw sunsets glow, 
Lived and were loved, and now we lie 
In Flanders fields. 
—John McCrae. 


J —Just a song for the heroes gone on ahead 
To join the hosts of the marching dead— 
A song for the souls that could lightly fling 
Sweet life away as a little thing 
For the sake of the mighty need of earth, 
The need of the ages coming to birth. _. 
—Edwin Markham. 
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K—Keep the home fires burning, ’gainst the boys re- 
turning; 
Though our boys are far away, they dream of home. 

—War Song. 

L— Long as the glorious flag for which they died waves 

over a reunited country, will each recurring spring 

see fresh Laurels on the graves of our country’s dead. 
—Anon. 


M—The muffled drum’s sad roll has beat 
The soldier’s last tatoo; 
No more on life’s parade shall meet 
The brave and fallen few. 
On Fame’s eternal camping ground, 
Their silent tents are spread, 
And glory guards, with solemn’ round, 
The bivouac of the dead. 
—Theodore O’Hara. 


N— No more shall the war-cry sever, 
Or the winding rivers be red; 
They banish our anger forever 
When they laurel the graves of our dead! 
Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgment day; 
Love and tears for the Blue, 
Tears and love for the Gray. 
—Francis Miles Finch. 


O—Oh! moon, shine on in Flanders Fields 
And touch each cross with peace; 
And let them quietly sleep on 
Whose souls have found release. 
—Mabel Hicks. 


P— Peace, battle-worn and starved, and guant and pale 
Rises like mist upon a storm-swept shore. 
Rises from out the blood-stained fields and bows 
her head, 
Blessing the passionate dead 
Who gladly died that she might live forevermore. 
—Warren. 


R— Rest ye in peace, ye Flanders dead. 
The fight that ye so bravely led 
We’ve taken up. And we will keep 
True faith with you who lie asleep 
With each a cross to mark his bed, 
And poppies blowing overhead, 
Where once his own life blood ran red. 
So let your rest be sweet and deep 
In Flanders Fields. . 
—R. W. Lillard. 


S— Sleep, soldiers! still in honored rest 
Your truth and valor wearing; 
The bravest are the tenderest— 
The loving are the daring. 
—Bayard Taylor. 


T— They sleep in their manhood, the true and the brave, 
And Liberty guardeth each patriot’s grave; 
Some in the sunlight, and some in the shade, 
Some ‘neath the vine in the wren-haunted glade, 
Some in a nook nearly hidden from sight, 
Others far upon the lone mountain height; 
Though scattered they be, the Blue and the Gray, 
The love of the nation, will find them today. 
—T. C. Harbaugh. 


U—Under the sod and the dew, 
Waiting the judgement day; 
Under the roses, the Blue, 
Under the lilies, the Gray. 
—Finch. 


V— Verily, they did this without thought of reward. The 
man who gives his services and thinks of reward 
does not belong in this noble company of heroes, for 
they offered all without a thought of recompense. 
They were ready to be forgotten, if that for which 
they fought might be remembered. This element of 
personal sacrifice and unconcern constitutes their 
greatest glory. 

—Anon. 

W—We'll bring them today the violets blue, 

And roses, red and white, 
These colors bright they bore so true, 
For God, and home and right. —Sherwood. 
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Y—Your boy and my boy, 

And how they go today 

From your home and my home 

To the trenches far away! 

Brave lads, and true lads, 

They never think of fear; 

Young men and strong men— 

We hold them all so dear; 

And the one cross, the Red Cross, the cross for me 
and you, 

Will succor them in every land ’neath the red and 
white and blue. 

—Emma Finy Cox. 


THE UGLY DUCKLING. 


By Sister M. Agnes, J.M. 

Narrator: How happy the old Mother Duck was when 
the little ducklings came out of their shells one after 
another! Soon they began to look around with their 
bright eyes. 

First Duckling: What a big world it is! 

Second Duckling: How beautiful is the green grass! 

Third Duckling: But look at that lovely pond near by. 

All the Ducklings: Let’s go and swim in it. 

Mother Duck: Wait, wait, my little ducklings; you have 
not yet learned to swim. 

All the Ducklings: But we'll watch you and learn how. 

Mother Duck: Very well, but wait till I see if all my 
little ones are here, for you must all go into the water 
together. ; 

First Duckling: Oh! look at the queer creature just 
coming out of its big shell! 

Second Duckling: It doesn’t belong to our family, it’s 
too ugly. 

Mother Duck: It is a very large duckling; none of the 
others look like that. Perhaps it’s a turkey chick! Well, 
we shall soon find out, for it shall go into the water with 
the others, even if I have to thrust it in myself. Come, 
my children! 

Narrator: One duckling after another plunged into the 
water after Mother Duck; then what a glorious time they 
had swimming about! The ugly gray Duckling followed 
them but at a little distance, because it saw that the other 
ducklings disliked it. 

Ugly Duckling: I'll show them that I can swim as well 
as any of them, even if I am ugly. 

Mother Duck (watching it): No, it is not a turkey; see 
how well it can use its legs, and how straight it holds 
itself! It is my own child! On the whole, it is quite 
pretty, if one looks at it rightly—Quack! Quack! come 
with me, and I will lead you out into the great world, 
and present you in the duck-yard. But keep close to me, 
so that no one may step on you; and take care of the 
cats! 

First Duckling: I don’t want that ugly Duckling to go 
with us. 

Second Duckling: Leave it behind. 

Third Duckling: It will make us all ashamed. 

Mother Duck: No, it is a well-behaved duckling and 
shall go with us— 

Narrator: So they went on to the duck-yard, where 
many fowls large and small, having nothing to do, were 
quarreling with one another and ready to find fault with 
the new-comers. 

Fat Yellow Duck: .Look there! now we are to have 
another family of ducks in our yard, as if there were not 
enough of us already! 

Mother Duck: But my ducklings are so pretty and 
well- bred. 

Yellow Duck: O ho! look at that ugly Duckling yonder! 
We won't have it; we'll drive it out of the yard. 

Mother Duck: Leave it alone; it does no harm to any 
one, 

White Duck: But it is too large and strange; therefore 
it must be put down. 

All the Ducks: Yes, yes; it is too big. 

White Duck: We don’t want such an ugly creature 
around. 

Mother Duck: But you should see it in the water; it 
can swim beautifully. 

White Duck: That makes no difference; it’s neck is 
too long. 

All the Ducks: It is not like the rest of us; drive it out! 

Narrator: Then the Turkey-cock, who was very proud 
because he was born with a crest on his head and spurs 
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on his legs, gobbled angrily and flew at the ugly Duckling, 
giving it a sharp blow. No one showed it any pity. Even 
its brothers and sisters were ashamed of it, and spoke 
unkind words to the poor despised creature. 

First Duckling: You ought to hide yourself, you ugly 
thing. 

Second Duckling: I wish the cat would catch you and 
eat you up, ugly Duckling. 

Third Duckling: You're a disgrace to the family, you 
long- necked creature. 

Narrator: The poor Duckling was very unhappy under 
all this bad treatment, and at last decided to run away or 
fly away. It flew over the fence and out into a great moor 
where some wild ducks lived. The next morning they 
flew up and discovered their new companion. 

First Wild Duck: Who are you? and what are you 
doing here? 

Second Wild Duck: What sort of creature are you, 
with that queer long neck? 

Third Wild Duck: You are a very ugly fowl, and can 
not belomg to our set. 

Narrator: Bing! bang! sounded through the air, and 
two of the wild ducks fell to the ground. shot by a hunter’s 
gun. The Duckling bent its head, and suffered no harm. 
Then a big fierce dog came near, and looked at the 
Duckling, but went on his way without touching it. 

Uugly Duckling: I am so ugly that even the dog will 
not bite me. Well, I thank Heaven for that. 

Narrator: When winter came, the poor Duckling had 
a hard time getting food and shelter, for every one drove 
it away because it was so ugly. But finally, the beautiful 
spring arrived; the warm sun was shining brightly and 
birds were singing gaily. The Duckling tried to flap its 
wings; it found that it could beat the air so strongly that 
it rose in the air, and flew to a beautiful garden where 
there was a large lake with clear shiny waters. Soon it 
saw three handsome white swans swimming lightly over 
the waves. 

Ugly Duckling: O what beautiful creatures! What 
royal birds! I would love to stay with them, but I fear 
they would beat me and drive me away because I am so 
ugly. 

Narrator: Then the Duckling bent its head in sorrow 
over the clear waters. To its great surprise, it saw there 
its own image, no longer a clumsy dark-gray bird, ugly 
ahd hateful to look at, but a beautiful white swan! 

{Ugly Duckling: Ah! I understand now that I was born 
bt} accident in a poor duck-yard; but it makes no difference 
so long as I came from a real swan’s egg. 

Narrator: Then the other Swans swam around it and 
were very friendly. 

First Swan: See! here is a new swan, but it belongs to 
our family. 

Secosd Swan: 
proud. 

Third Swan: Come and reign over us, for you look 
good as well as beautiful. 

Ugly Duckling: You do me too much honor; but I will 
gladly live with you—And I will always be kind to those 
who are despised and unhappy, for I shall remember how 
much I suffered when every one thought me an Ugly 
Duckling. ———__—__——- 
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I Teacher’s Aim. 
General: To impart to the children a knowledge 

; of the products of cotton. 

} Specific: To study especially its 

: man. 

7 II Purposing Step. 

| A Conditions: Growth, Cultivation 


It is very beautiful, but it does not look 


usefulness to 


and Manufac- 
tures of Cotton, «= «. . 
B_ Teacher’s Questions. : 
1. About what time of the year is the tiny seed 
dropped into the long straight furrow? 
2. When does the picking time begin? 
ik 3. What must: be done to the fleecy white mass 
cat gathered from the bolls before it becomes the 
finished cotton fabric? : 
Desire to solve problem. 
May you not be obliged some time to explain 
the growth and manufacturers-df-eotton? 
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D Class Statement. 
What is meant by the expression “That the 
—_ plant furnishes food for man, beast and 
soil? 
III Planning. 
I Analysis of the problem. 
(I) Children’s Questions. 
(A) How long does it take the seed to grow? 
(B) Why do they save the seed? 
(C) Why do they say that the “boll weevil” is 
powerful enough to make the Southern 
children hungry? 
(D) Why do the planters dislike rainy weather in 
Spring? 
II Assignment. 
I First six questions group assignment. 
(A) What states are the leaders in the production 
of Cotton? 
(B) Do any other countries besides the United 
States produce it? 
(C) If the United States produces so much 
cotton why do we have so much imported 
every year? 
(D) What is the difference between our cotton 
and that of Egypt? 
(E) About how many bales of cotton does the 
United States yield overy year? 
(F) Compare this output with the world’s pro- 
duction? 
II Class assignment. 
What does the rotation of crops mean? 
Why is it necessary in the cultivation of 
cotton? 

III Material: Reference Books: 
Carpenter’s Geographical Reader. 
The World Book, “Story of Cotton,” by 
Brooks, 
Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia 
Home and School reference Work. 

IV Activities. 
Visits (if not in reality at least in our 
imagination) a cotton field in the South. 
It represents a beautiful picture of green and 
white, and from a distance the stalks look as 
if they were crowned with snow balls. 
Visit a Ginning House and if possible a 
Cotton factory. 

IV Execution: Step III. 
Carrying out of the above plans by the pupils. 
Maps are made showing the cotton districts 
in the United States. 

I Evaluate Material: Supervised Study Period. 
Reports given on the assigned topics, ex- 
change of materials by the pupils. 

II Discussion (Socalled Recitation). 

V Summary of Main Points. 
I Growth. 

(A) What are the necessary conditions to insure 
a successful cotton crop? Weather condi- 
tions, proper cultivation, 

(B) Name some of the enemies of cotton? Boll 
Weevil, Caterpillar diseases. 

(C) How do the planters pick the cotton? 

II Manufacture. 

(A) Explain the various processes through 
which the cotton passes before it becomes 
useful. Ginning, Forming into rolls, Roving, 
Weaving. 

III Products. 

(A) What are the important products of cotton? 

(B) What are the by-products of cotton? 

(C) Are animals benefited by these by-products? 

(D) Is the soil benefited by these by-products? 

Now explain the expression “the cotton plant furnishes 
food for man, beast and soil.” 


The Weak and the Strong 


The whole world is not worth a soul, and a soul is worth 
nothing without its resolutions. We need not be troubled 
because we are weak, if by trusting in the power and 
mercy of God we never lose courage; on the contrary, my 
daughter, I would rather be weak than strong before God, 
for He takes the weak in His arms, and the strong He 
leads by the hand.—St. Francis de Sales. 
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THE TEACHING OF RELIGION. 
By Rev. C. P. Bruehl, Ph.D. 


How Can Teaching Be Made To Carry Over Into The 
Rest Of Life? 


HAT is the vital question that confronts every 

teacher of religion. In no sphere is it so essential 
that practice be not divorced from theory than that of 
religion. Applied religion is the thing at which the 
teacher is aiming. Conduct is the fruit of teaching; if 
our religious teaching does not result in corresponding 
conduct, we may look upon it as barren. We know too 
well that there is a great gulf between knowing and doing, 
and the art of the teacher consists in bridging that gulf. 
Knowing does not result in doing unless definite connec- 
tions are established between the two. One way in which 
these connections can be affected is by concrete applica- 
tion. The general principle has little value for the child’s 
mind. He is unable to apply it to the real and concrete 
situations of his daily environment. Therefore, even 
though he really have sincerely formed the resolution to 
be honest, he may not be so in life because he does not 
see the application of his high resolve to the concrete 
conditions of his environment. Hence, if teaching is to 
be made to carry into the rest of life, it must be intensely 
practical and concrete. The conditions in which the child 
will have the occasion to practice the .eaching must be 
conjured up before his eyes in the school room and he 
must there and then determine how he will act if the 
actual situation arises. If these situations are not con- 
cretely visualized in the class room, they will not be 
recognized when they turn up in life. And then, of course, 
all the abstract principles of morality, however beautiful 
they may be in themselves, will be futile. 


Unfortunately, there are so many blind spots in our 
moral vision. They are there because they have not been 
removed by practical and concrete teaching. The good 
will may be there, but the clear and guiding vision is 
absent. Thus, for example, Mr. Sharp remarks anent this 
subject: “But there are many forms of murder and theft 
which are by no means invariably recognized when seen. 
When a manufacturer refuses to guard dangerous 
machinery, or a railroad refuses to equip its cars with 
automatic couplers until compelled to do so by law, on 
the ground that it is cheaper to pay damages for life 
and limb than to install protective devices; when a manu- 
facturer puts certain adulterants into foods or drugs; when 
a mine or building inspector neglects to enforce the laws 
enacted for the safety of those he is swern to protect— 
each of these parties is in essence guilty of murder. 
When a private citizen dodges his share of the burden 
of taxation, when a newspaper owner accepts advertise- 
ments known by him to be fraudulent, he is acting the 
thief. Yet these things apparently are not infrequently 
done with a clear conscience.” Education for Character.) 
It is lack of vision, a moral myopia that causes the mis- 
chief. These defects of moral vision, however, can be 
prevented or remedied by applied and concrete moral 
teaching. 

Abstractness in moral teaching is not relished by 
children. The words which we have coined to express 
noble moral sentiments to them convey very little mean- 
ing. They can get no inspiration from them. Take such 
an inspiring word ,as loyalty, which in the heart of an 
adult will kindle a glow of enthusiasm, what does it mean 
to a boy? But place him in the presence of a situation 
in which he sees loyalty exemplified and his heart will 
also be warmed with enthusiasm. The effect will be even 
more emphatic when the situation is taken from his own 
daily environment. Abstract moral teaching so easily 
degenerates into mere moralizing and nothing is more 
vapid and less inspiring. Specific applications are indis- 
pensable if the teaching is to be interesting and effective. 

The following quotation will prove very instructive and 
illuminating. “A leader of boys about thirteen years of 
age felt that their lesson course was dry and meaningless 
in the lives of the boys. He therefore, determined to take 
up a series of lessons on good sportsmanship. One lesson 
was on courage, one on endurance, one on loyalty, one on 
honesty. To his surprise, the boys were not interested in 
this course of lessons.” (Goodwin B. Watson, Ph.D. and 
Gladys H. Watson, A. M., Case Studies for Teachers of 
Religion, New York.) The reason of this lack of interest 
was found in the abstract character of the lessons, which 
did not connect with anything in the real experiences of 
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the boys. The two authors, accordingly, append a number 
of questions, which we will do well to ask ourselves in 
connection with any class we are giving. “In normal 
iife, they ask, do we ever say, ‘Today I shall be loyal, 
today I shall be honest, without reference to specific 
situations in which we have to be loyal or honest?” Of 
course not, if we did our resolution would be practically 
valueless. It would be entirely too vague, too general to 
be acted upon. It would allow all the real occasions for 
the practice of these virtues to slip by unutilized. The 
spiritual directors of the past have frequently pointed 
this out. They tell us, that if we wish to make the par- 
ticular examination of conscience fruitful, we must always 
face concrete facts. This also the above mentioned 
authors say: “It is of first importance, if any transfer is 
to follow, that the problem be faced in the discussion 
groups in a manner as nearly possible identical with the 
manner in which it will be faced in the actual life situa- 
tions,” 


Now let us return for a moment to Mr. Ullman’s 
Sunday School class and see to what extent he achieves 
concreteness in his moral teaching. As we have seen 
before, he usually starts with a real situation in life and 
from it in an analytical manner derives the general moral 
principles that must govern our conduct in all similar 
situations. The possibility of transfer is thus given. “One 
of the two other teachers, he continues in his narrative, 
presented a problem which was discussed by all three 
classes. He brought in and gave his boys an unused 
railroad ticket good for,a ride between New York and 
Philadelphia. Coming down on a crowded train the day 
before a holiday, the conductor had somehow missed him. 
The ticket was unpunched and therefore redeemable for 
$3.24. The ticket was theirs now; they could do with it 
whatsoever they wished. There was enough money avail- 
able to pay for a dish of ice cream for every boy in all 
three classes. What should be done? Some were for 
sending back the ticket to the railroad with a letter ex- 
plaining the circumstances, some for sending it back 
without comment, and the others for tearing it up. The 
last course was chosen because one boy advanced the 
opinion that the conductor might receive a reprimand— 
undeserved in view of the crowded condition of the train 
—for failing to collect, if the ticket were returned with full 
explanation. In addition, he pointed out, the railroad 
had the money and the passenger the ride for which he 
had paid; so the transaction was completed anyway. That 
boy was instructed to tear up the ticket. Intensely prac- 
tical ethics!” We cannot but admit that this is a very 
practical way of teaching ethics. Applications to other 
similar situations will be very easy for the boys. Now in 
the future when that or a similar situation occurs, they 
will at once realize that it involves a moral issue, that it 
affords an opportunity for the practice of honesty. That 
is the first condition of transfer, that it comes home to the 
child that they are face to face with a moral situation. It 
is not the only thing, for it is also necessary that the child 
comes to the situation with the proper disposition and the 
required habits. But if the situation is not even appre- 
ciated as possessing moral import, everything else is 
useless. 

Another thing becomes patent in this example. Con- 
crete cases rarely reflect only one virtue; usually they 
illustrate several virtues. In our example the principal 
question was that of honesty. But one of the boys with 
a keener moral insight quickly detected an occasion to 
practice charity. He tried to spare the conductor the 
embarrassment which a reprimand for neglect would 
have caused. Hence, even in doing a good deed we must 
exercise tact and thoughtfulness. Practically every situa- 
tion in life is pregnant with many moral issues, and to 
meet them all squarely we must keep our eyes open. 
But these moral issues the child is unable to see; his eye 
is not sufficiently trained. Hence, they must be unfolded 
before his eyes that he will be able to recognize and 
identify them. 

Children do not readily transfer what they have learned 
about one situation to another, since their powers of 
abstraction are not sufficiently developed. Hence, we 
need not be surprised when a child acts correctly at one 
occasion and incorrectly at another. This does not be- 
speak ill will but merely limited vision, inability to trans- 
fer. Many possibilities of application, therefore, should be 
placed before its eyes. We quote the following from Drs. 
Norsworthy and Whitley: “Because a child is courteous 
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to one person it does not follow that he is polite to all 
others; that he tells the truth in some situations does not 
mean that he is veracious in reality; that he is careless, 
disorderly, or forgetful in some matters does not involve 
negligence of others. It was a wise mother who warned 
her six-year-old boy on the eve of a visit to relatives to 
mind and obey his aunt just the same as though it were 
mother; but it was poor policy on the aunt’s part to go off 
for the day omitting a similar precaution with regard to 
another adult left in charge.” (Psychology of Childhood, 
New York.) 

Out of all these examples emerges one outstanding 
feature: the necessity of concreteness in moral teaching. 
General directions will: not be enough; the child must 
know what he is to do in very? definite circumstances. 
The thing is this: its own daily life must be vividly 
visioned as being shot through with moral problems and 
moral possibilities. Once the child has learned to look 
for moral situations in its everyday experience it will 
continue to look for such situations when it has grown 
to man’s estate. 


ART ILLUSTRATIONS FOR RELIGIOUS 
INSTRUCTION 
Continued from Page 27) 

Paul at Lystra (Br 2291), Alliston, Saint Paul and Silas 
in prison (UP H21), Doré, Saint Paul shipwrecked (Br 
2280), and Ribera, the flaying of Saint Bartholomew 
(UP E207. There are also the fine sturdy figure by Diirer 
of Saints Mark and Paul (P 781 and Ack 3139), and of 
Saints Peter and John (P 870 and Ack 3138) and the two 
subjects combined (Ack 3137); finally, there is Fra 
Bartolommeo’s Saint Paul (Br 2288). 

Abbreviations. Ack: Ackermann Postcards, 5c each; F. A. 
Ackermann, Munich, N. W. 13, Barenstrasse 42. Br.: Brown’s 
Famous Pictures, 54%” x 8”. 1%c each; G. P. Brown & Com- 
pany, Beverly, Mass. Exc: Book—Life of Christ in Pictures: 
Extension Press, address as preceding. It: Art Postcards, 5c 
ExM: Book—Life of the Most Blessed Virgin in Pictures; 
Extension Press! address as preceding. It: Art Postcards, 5c 
each, House of Italian Art, 1378 Sutter Street, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Mag: Magnificat Prints, 7” x 10”, 5c each; The 
Magnificat Press, Manchester, N. H. P: Perry Pictures, 
54%” x 8”, 2c each; The Perry Pictures Company, Malden, 
Mass. UP: University Prints, 5%” x 8”, 1\4%c each, The 
University Prints, Newton, Mass. 
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COMPENDIUM OF HIGH SCHOOL (ACAD- 
EMIC) RELIGION 
According to the Requirement of 
THE CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY 
By Sister M. John Berchmans, O.S.U., M.A. 


COMPENDIUM OF FOURTH YEAR HIGH-SCHOOL 
Twenty-fourth Lesson of the Series 
Communion of Saints and Indulgences 

W ho May Grant indulgences: 

1. The pope alone has the power to grant to the uni- 
versal Church all kinds of indulgences. Plenary indul- 
gences are usually granted by the pope alone, though he 
may permit others to do so. 

2. Cardinals may grant an indulgence of two hundred 
days, to be gained “toties quoties”’, that is, as often as 
said, in places or institutions, for persons under their 
jurisdiction or protectorate; also in all other places, but 
- be gained by those present only, and once only each 

ay. 

3. Archbishops may grant an indulgence of one hun- 
dred days’ indulgence in their own archdioceses and also 
in the dioceses that form the provinces over which they 
are metropolitans. 

_ 4. Residential bishops may grant fifty days’ indulgence 
in places of their indulgence. 

Manner in Which the Church Grants Indulgences: 

_ The Church grants indulgences both to the living, that 
is to the Church militant, and also to the dead, that is 
to the members of the Church: suffering. The Church 
grants indulgences directly to the living, that is, by way 
of juridical absolution, because the living still belong to 
the jurisdiction of the Church. To the dead,. the Church 
grants indulgences by way of suffrage, which means that 
the Church begs God to accept in atonement for the sins 
of the suffering souls, those works of the living to which 
she has attached indulgences. 

Conditions in the Subject for Gaining Indulgences: 

1. The subject or the one who is to get the benefit of 
the indulgence must be baptized, and free from excom- 
munication. 

The subjects must be under the jurisdiction of the 
prelate who grants the indulgence. 

3. The subjects must be in the state of grace, for pun- 
ishment of sin can not be remitted before the sin itself. 
lf several works are enjoined, it is sufficient to be in the 
state of grace when the last of them is performed. 

4. The subject must have at least the virtual intention 
of gaining the indulgences. An intention formed in the 
morning of gaining all the indulgences attached to the 
works of piety done during the day, is sufficient for the 
gaining of these indulgences. 

Conditions Requisite in the Work Prescribed: 

First—The work in its entirety must be performed at 
the time indicated, and in the manner prescribed by him 
who grants the indulgence. 

Second.—When confession is prescribed, it is of strict 
obligation, even if the penitent have only venial sins to 
confess. 

Recent Regulations Regarding Conditions for Gaining 

Indulgences: 

The faithful who are accustomed to go to confession 
and Communion at least twice a month, unless lawfully 
prevented, or who receive Holy Communion in the state 
of grace and with a right intention daily, even though 
they refrain once or twice a week, may gain all indul- 
gences without the actual confession annexed as a con- 
dition, except indulgences granted for the ordinary or 
extraordinary jubilee, or for some similar case. 

Time for Gaining Indulgences: 

The period of time during which the visit reauired to 
gain an indulgence attached to a special day has been 
extended. The time begins in all cases at noon on the 
previous day, and lasts until midnight of the feast; for 
example, from noon on August fourteenth till midnight 
of the feast of the Assumption, August fifteenth. This 
extension of time for gaining indulgences was made by 
Pope Pius X, January 26, 1911. (Raccolta.) 

Application of Indulgences to the Souls in Purgatory: 

In order that indulgences may be applied to the souls 
in purgatory, it is necessary: 

First—That the papal rescript declare that they are 
applicable to the faithful departed. ; : 

Second.—That he who gains them have the intention 
of applying them to the souls in purgatory. 
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Third.—According to the most common opinion, that 
he be in the state of grace, at least at the end of the last 
work prescribed. 

However, some eminent theologians hold that if the 
state of grace be not among the required works to gain 
an indulgence, then the person performing the work, may 
gain the indulgence for the dead, even though he himself 
be not in friendship with God. As this is only a prob- 
able opinion, however, it would be better in practice, to 
be sure to be in the state of grace, since this is safer. 
For thus our charity for the suffering souls will become 
the source of our own sanctification. 

All indulgences granted, or to be granted and gained 
by the faithful, who have made the heroic act, are applic- 
able to the souls in purgatory. (Raccolta.) 

Difference Between a Jubilee Indulgence and an Ordinary 

Plenary Indulgence: 

First.—The jubilee indulgence differs from an ordinary 
plenary indulgence, in the solemnity with which it is 
proclaimed and attended. 

Second.—In the special powers granted confessors of 


absolving, with some exceptions, from all reserved sins 
and censures, and of commuting most vows. 

Third—In the very abundant and extraordinary graces 
that accompany the indulgence of the Jubilee. 
Kinds of Jubilee: 

1. Ordinary jubilee, called also great or major, which 
recurs every twenty-fifth year. 

2. Extraordinary jubilee, called also minor, which the 


popes grant under special circumstances, as at the begin- 
ning of their pontificate, or in pressing necessities of the 
Church. Pope Pius X granted two extraordinary jubi- 
lees, one in 1904, to celebrate the fiftieth year since the 
proclamation of ‘the dogma of the Immaculate Concep- 
tion, and the other in 1913, to commemorate the sixteenth 
centenary of the Edict of Milan, which put an end to the 
general persecutions of the Christians. 

Derivation of the Word Jubilee: 

The derivation of the word jubilee is to some extent 
doubtful. It is probable that this term is traced to the 
Hebrew word “Jobel”, meaning a ram, or a ram’s hofn, 
and recalls the circumstances that the Levitical year of 
jubilee was ushered in by the blowing of a ram’s horn. 

The seventh day of the week was a day of rest among 
God’s people in the Old Law, and each seventh year was 
a sabbatical year. And the year after the completion of 
seven cycles of seven years was set apart as a year of 
rest and remission, with the result that every fiftieth year 
was a year of jubilee for the Hebrews. 

In the Book of Leviticus (chapter xxv) are found the 
regulations governing the jubilee of the Old Testament. 
The year of jubilee among the Hebrews was a year of 
forgiveness; the debtor was released from his obligations; 
slaves were set free. 

Very appropriately then does Holy Mother Church ap- 
ply the term “Jubilee” to those seasons of grace and 
mercy, when she releases sinners from the bonds of their 
sins, and restores them to the liberty and peace of the 
children of God, together with entire remission of tem- 
poral punishment, by the gaining of the special form of 
plenary indulgence called the jubilee. 

Difference Between the Ordinary and Extraordinary 
bilees: 

Ordinary Jubilee. 1. It is proclaimed and inaugurated 
with special solemnity at Rome. 
2. It is granted at regular 

years. 

3. It may be gained from the first vespers of Christ- 
mas to the first vespers of the following Christmas. 

4. During the year that the ordinary jubilee is in force, 
other indulgences. with some exceptions, and certain fac- 
ulties are suspended. 

5. Conditions on which the ordinary jubilee indulgence 
can be gained are confession, a certain number of visits 
to the Roman basilicas. and since the time of Benedict 
XIV, the reception of Holy Communion. 

Extraordinary Jubilee. 1. There are no special cere- 
monies attending its publication and inauguration. 

2. It is gained on occasions of special need or sol- 
emnity and, therefore, at irregular intervals. 

3. The period during which it may be gained is much 
shorter than the period assigned for the ordinary jubilee. 

4. Other indulgences and faculties are not suspended 
while it is in force. 

5. The conditions prescribed for gaining it are confes- 
sion, Holy Communion, a certain number of visits to 
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Travelers Cheques Accounts of Clergy and 
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churches designated by the local Or- 
dinary and, as a rule, fasting and alms- 
giving are among the conditions. 

At the end of the holy year of the 
ordinary jubilee, it has zeen custom- 
ary since 1500, to extend the jubilee to 
the whole world. 


GOOD-WILL DAY—MAY 18th 

The only sure way to destroy an 
enemy is to make him your friend. 
We do not quarrel with people whom 
we understand. This is as true of 
nations as it is of individuals and is 
the practical idea behind Good-will 
Day (May 18th, the anniversary of 
the meeting in 1899 of the first Hague 
Peace Conference.) So, for a national 
understanding of people in other 
lands, we, as individuals, should go 
out of our ordinary paths on this day 
to learn something about the inhabi- 
tants of foreign countries. We should 
learn how they live and try to under- 
stand the things that are close to their 
hearts, their ideals, ambitions, and 
hopes. No dry statistics, no formal 
collections of facts will give us these 
things. We must have humanized ac- 
counts that will make us feel that 
hearts beat as true on one shore of 
the sea as on the other. 

Teachers have tried many ways or 
interesting their pupils in the princi- 
ples of International Arbitration on 
Peace Day, May 18th. In one city 
the children, not only had a part in 
raising the flags over their schools 
on May 18th, but also over their own 
homes. 

In some schools the students are 
gathered in the large auditorium to 
hear an address on the history of the 
peace flag. High schools have had 
many oratorical contests on Peace and 
War, a favorite one being on the sub- 
ject of Military Drill. 

The writing of peace essays has 
proved a valuable feature in many of 
the grades. Many schools have had 
peace pageants, some of which are 
original. 

An Arbitration Acrostic has been 
presented by eleven pupils, each wear- 
ing a letter of the word and repeating 
a word beginning with that particular 
letter. The flag of the United States 
often has been drawn upon the black- 
board with colored crayons and turned 
into a peace flag by receiving a border 
of white. One school had its pupils 
make motions as if they were pulling 
a bell-rope, representing the ringing 
of the peace bells. 

In one school the grades exchanged 
peace souvenirs they had made as a 
part of their drawing exercises, the 
object being to express the friendli- 
ness existing between the pupils of 
different rooms. In another school 
the pupils made bookmarks for them- 
selves; upon a strip of drawing paper 
each drew the picture of a house to 
represent the Palace of Peace at the 
Hague and below this the picture of 
a dove. 


With boys’ clubs, playground and 
community centres as “the first line 
of defence against crime and delin- 
quency at its very source,” the New 
York Police Department, in co-opera- 
tion with the Boys’ Club Committee 
of the Children’s Aid Society, will 
launch a definite program to improve 
environmental conditions. 
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BREVITIES OF THE MONTH 


Sister Mary Charles Wolfe, of the 
Congregation of Sisters of Charity of 
the Incarnate Word, San Antonio, 
Texas, who at present is directing the 
School of Nursing at Amarillo, Texas, 
has been named a member of the 
State Board of Nurse Examiners for 
Texas. 


Plans for the seventh annual Mar- 
quette University national high school 
relay carnival to be held in Milwau- 
kee on Saturday, May 4, are about 
completed. 

More than one thousand high 
schools throughout the country, but 
notably in the middle west have been 
asked to participate. 


Acting under directions of the Pope, 
the Congregation of Religious issued 
a decree respecting the dress of girl 
pupils of schools taught by Sisters, 
applying for the time being only to 
Rome. 

The Sisters Superiors themselves 
must exercise strict supervision in this 
regard and relentlesly dismiss from 
the schools and the various branches 
of instruction all pupils who will not 
obey these regulations. 


The study of piano music in the 
elementary schools, high schools and 
academies of the Archdiocese of Chi- 
cago was given substantial encourage- 
ment at an enthusiastic meeting of 
more than 450 Sisters, instructors of 
piano. The primary purpose of the 
meeting was the launching of an arch- 
diocesan competitive piano recital 
which has the official sanction of the 
Archdiocesan school board. 


Rev. William J. Grace, S.J., dean of 
the Marquette University College of 
Liberal Arts, and formerly President 
of Creighton University, Omaha, has 
been named director of the 1929 Mar- 
quette Summer school session. 

Summer classes will start Monday, 
June 24. Hundreds of school teach- 
ers, more than half of them nuns, will 
be enrolled. 


De La Salle High school of Chicago, 
won the national basketball cham- 
pionship for Catholic high schools and 
academies of the United States when 
its team defeated the quintet repre- 
senting St. Stansilaus’ school at Bay 
St. Louis, Miss., in the final game of 
the sixth annual National Catholic In- 
terscholastic Basketball Tournament, 
held in Chicago. 


Child Health Day, May 1st 
The importance of recreation as a 
major health factor and the value of 
the Play Day program of athletics 
will be emphasized in May Day cele- 
brations in many communities. This 
Child Health Day, annually sponsored 
by the American Child Health Asso- 
ciation, is dedicated to promoting 
child health throughout the country. 
This year the emphasis is being put 
upon the promotion of nation-wide 
concern for the “kind of recreation 
that means invigorated bodies and 
spirits elevated by the joy of play for 
play’s sake.” 
Civic, educational and health organ- 
izations are asked to join in appro- 
priate observance of the occasion. 
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EDITORIAL COMMENT 


Don’t Shirk at School 

VERY teacher who takes a personal interest in the fu- 

ture of pupils under her charge has wondered now 
and then as to what is the best thing to say to bright 
young people who fail to give earnest attention to their 
lessons for the reason that merely glacing at the textbook 
enables them to get through recitations without discredit. 
Such pupils are wasting precious time, and will pay a pen- 
alty in years to come. The teacher knows it, but how 
can she impress the fact upon the consciousness of over- 
confident youngsters? 

Often it happens that the thoughtless culpables are 
among the most ambitious individuals in the class. They 
might be aroused to exertion if made to comprehend that 
systematic application to tasks imposed in school estab- 
lishes habits which contribute to success in after years 
and in the long run frequently outvalue the factual knowl- 
edge enabling one to “get by” at recitations. In other 
words, submission to the discipline of the school room 
confers along with other benefits the benefit of learning 
how to learn, a benefit which is missed by brilliant irre- 
sponsibles who are satisfied with “getting by” and neg- 
lect the serious application to tasks assigned at school 
which is essential to the highest mental development. 

Students of today should be brought, where possible, 
to realize that in the business and industrial life of the 
future it is going to be harder to succeed than has been 
the case amid the simpler order of things existent in the 
past. Mental alertness and capacity for readjustments to 
requirements of rapidly changing conditions are now and 
will hereafter be indispensable. Those who would not fall 
behind in the race of life must take full advantage of their 
school-day opportunities, or suffer heavy penalties in years 
to come. 

A leader of leaders in the world of business, recently 
addressing an audience of practical and successful men 
in a great Eastern center, remarked upon the number of 
men over 40 who find it hard to re-establish themselves 
when obliged to part company with positions which they 
have held with credit. He said: 

“The modern executive must develop an understanding 
of business as a whole, rather than a small sector of 
business. For the man who is alert, open-minded, studious, 
energetic and adjustable there are places not only all along 
the line, but also at the top. For the others, who want 
to get ahead mainly on the strength of age, length of ser- 
vice, experience and acquaintanceship, and who will not 
read and study, the future has grave possibilties. Among 
men over 40 years of age there are three types of whom 
too many will lose out in the era of severe competition for 
executive positions. The first is the man who has not 
increased his potential capacities sufficiently to meet the 
increased requirements of his job. The second is the man 
in a position where the requirements of the task have in- 
creased beyond the man’s potential capacities. The third 
is the man who does not see the necessity for reading, 
study, lectures, conferences and personal development in 
general.” 

The substance of all this is that the world has entered 
upon an era in which its great rewards go to intelligence. 
Mental alertness depends in part upon mental exercise, 
so that all who would keep fit must study. None are so 
able to study to the highest advantage as those who ac- 
quired the habit while they were young. 


CURRENT EDUCATIONAL NOTES 

(Continued from Page 12) 
music, which is available to all who can go to the com- 
paratively slight expense required for the installa- 
tion of reception equipment. A pamphlet containing 
information on “The Radio in Education,” by Alice 
Keith, may be obtained by addressing Radio Corpora- 
tion of America, Division of Education, 233 Broad- 
way, New York City. The corporation has also pub- 
lished an elaborate manual for teachers of schools in 
which apparatus for receiving broadcastings is in- 
stalled—‘‘Teacher’s Manual for R. C. A. Educational 
Hours. Questions and Answers,” By Walter Dam- 
rosch. 








Mortality Among School Children 
Deaths among children of school 


age in the United States are dis- 
cussed in a report by James Fred- 
erick Rogers, M. D., Chief of the Di- 
vision of Physical Education and 
School Hygiene, federal Bureau of 
Education. The report is based on 
statistics for 1925 from the “Regis- 
tration Area”, which in that year had 
an estimated population of all ages of 
103,109,000, comprising approximate- 
ly 90 per cent of the total population 
of the United States. 

Statistics by groups are given for 
children ranging from five to nine 
years of age and of children ranging 
from 10 to 14. In the former group 
there were 11,027,664, and in the lat- 
ter 10,222,908. Deaths of children in 
the former group numbered 22,513, 
and in the latter 18,448; the total 
number of deaths of children  be- 
tween five and 14 years of age in the 
year 1925 being 40,961, and the esti- 
mate for the country at large between 
the same ages 45,000. Many children 
attend grade schools after their fif- 
teenth year, the total number of 
deaths of children of school age in 
the United States during' 1925 was 
50,000, averaging 135 for each day in 
the year. The death rate among col- 
ored children was higher than among 
white children. 

The report says: “The deaths from 
typhoid, malaria, smallpox, diphtheria, 
dysentery, rabies, tetanus, syphilis, 
pellagra, and rickets are practically 
all preventable; by better protection 
from infection, tuberculosis would be 
much less frequent, while with prompt 
isolation and better care of the sick 
deaths from scarlet fever, whooping 
cough, mumps, measles and some 
other causes, could be reduced. Grant- 
ing that the ten diseases named first 
were eradicated and that mortality 
from tuberculosis was cut in half 
there would be a saving of 5,000 lives 
per year. A great many deaths la- 
beled with other names are the end 
results of the diseases named above, 
and by putting into full effect our 
present knowledge of hygiene along 
all lines twice the above number of 
children could be saved. While this 
can not all be accomplished through 
the schools they would have consid- 
erable share in it, and an adequate 
teaching of hygiene should lead to 
better child care and to the estab- 
lishment of better machinery for pub- 
lic health in the generation to come.” 

It is noted that of the deaths at 
five to 14 years of age, 8,626 or about 
21 per cent of the total were due to 
accidents, the slaughter by automo- 
biles alone amounting to 3.052, or 7.4 
in every hundred deaths. Dr. Rogers 
thinks there is little excuse for at 
least half of the terrible loss from 
this latter cause. The schools, he 
says, should do their share in its pre- 
vention by making provision for safe 
crossing of streets before and after 
school, by fencing of playgrounds, by 
providing safe transportation, and by 
adequate teaching of safety lessons. 
He observes that if only a fourth of 
all the fatal accidents were prevented 
there would be a saving of five per 
cent of the lives lost at school age, 
which with those saved by removal 
of other causes would amount to 25 
in a hundred, or in all to 12,500 lives 
a year. 
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As everyone familiar with progress 
in educational affairs is aware, paro- 
chial and public school authorities in 
every part of the country are co- 
operating with local health officials 
wherever they exist, besides doing 
much independent work of a hygenic 
and precautionary character, to bring 
about the minimization of disease and 
of accidents among the children in 
the schools. The general situation in 
this respect has undergone improve- 
ment since 1925. 


The School and the Teacher 


A new and architecturally signifi- 
cant structure reared by the munici- 
pality and ready for occupancy sup- 
plied an occasion for dedicatory cere- 
monies in New York City a few days 
ago. Newspapers published accounts 
of the event under such headlines as 
“Biggest High School in the City”. 
In his official address, which natural- 
ly was an important part of the pro- 
gramme, the mayor declared that he 
was “determined to give New York 
the greatest public school system in 
the world”. Now comes Bruno Les- 
sing, who contributes to the press 
a daily feature article under the head- 
ing, “Something to Think About”, 
and throws cold water on Gotham 
enthusiasm by asking, “What differ- 
ence does it make how big a high 
school is?” and by suggesting that it 
would be better to lay stress upon 
methods of education rather than 
upon the size or capacity of institu- 
tions of teaching. 

Mr. Lessing goes on in a spirit of 
drastic criticism to assert that “the 
schools of New York have turned 
out about the same percentage of 
dumbbells as the schools of all other 
cities”. In one sentence he admits 
that “our country gives its children 
a better opportunity for learning than 
other countries do”. In another he 
asserts: “We have had public schools 
in the United States for more than a 
century; and yet we have bigotry, in- 
tolerance, prejudice and vast ignor- 
ance of the worth-while things of life, 
literature and the fine arts, rampant 
throughout the country.” 

His concluding paragraph is as fol- 
lows: “Of course, in a great city like 
New York, it is sad to think that 100,- 
000 children can find no seats in 
school. But is it not sadder to think 
that 1,000,000 children are turned out 
from schools, year after year, with 
more knowledge of baseball than of 
history, with more taste for the mov- 
ies than for poetry, with more famil- 
iarity with various makes of automo- 
biles than with the English language, 
and with more ideas of a ‘good time’ 
than ideals of worth-while life?” 

The purpose of Mr. Lessing’s es- 
says is attained when he supplies his 
readers with “Something to Think 
About”. He is not under contract to 
study his subjects on every side, 
mingling praise with blame, when 
along with results that are unsatis- 
factory it would be possible to point 
out others that are good. He is free 
from compulsion to solve the prob- 
lems which he propounds. 

Those who accept his challenge to 
think are likely to conclude that there 
is truth in his observations, though 
they do not present all that might 
profitably be said. Certainly he is 

right in suggesting that the most im- 
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portant element in an _ educational 
system is not its material equipment. 
Schools that have the best teachers 
are the best schools. Good teachers 
with inferior equipment can do more 
for their pupils than inferior teachers 
with the most elaborate equipment 
that money can supply. Of course, 
the best teachers with the best equip- 
ment can do more than they could do 
with poor equipment. 


What Shall Be Done? 


Writing for the Portland Oregon- 
ian, a humorous paragrapher ob- 
served: “Some senior high school 
boys know where they will attend 
college next year, and some don’t 
play football.” An Eastern news- 


paper reproducting the _witticism 
printed it under the headline, “Im- 
portance of Secondary Schools.” 


Colleges and universities as well as 
secondary schools are concerned, and 
the Portland humorist’s skit suggests 
other perplexities of the modern edu- 
= than those arising from foot- 
all. 

Athletics is not alone among extra- 
curricular activities that flourish too 
luxuriantly in obedience to a popular 
demand, nor is foolish frivolity con- 
fined to a single sex or to the young- 
er generation. Older people are not 
always wise. Here is another bit of 
current humor, extravagant, and 
meant to be so, yet fairly illustrative 
of the working of a certain type of 
mind: 

“Mrs. Ladidah—I’m going to enter 
Fido in the dog show next week. 

“Friend—Do you think he will win? 

“Mrs. Ladidah—No, but he will 
meet some nice dogs.” 

There are shoddy mothers whose 
ambitions for their daughters have 
taken a direction analagous to that 
adopted by Mrs. Ladidah in seeking 
advantages for her poodle. They 
place their girls in college not to 
learn, but to form acquaintances that 
will give them the entree to social 
circles supposedly superior to those 
in which they are moving now. 

What is the spirit in which direc- 
tors of higher education meet the 
confessedly embarrassing situation? 

One of the largest State universi- 
ties in the West a few weeks ago 
dismissed more than three hundred 
freshmen, sophomores and other un- 
dergraduates who had failed to keep 
up to its standard of scholastic re- 
quirements. A year ago it sent home 
400 others for the same cause. There 
are experienced educators who advo- 
cate increased rigidity in the enforce- 
ment of entrance requirements. They 
hold that colleges are for students, 
not for young people who will not 
study, and that it is unfair to subject 
the portion of the undergraduate body 
earnestly engaged in the pursuit of 
knowledge to the distraction incident 
to daily association with classmates 
who sneer at devotion to textbooks 
and are bent upon “having a good 
time”. } 

A dean of an Eastern university is 
quoted as asserting: “There are 800,- 
000 undergraduates in the colleges 
and universities of this country at 
the present time, the majority of 
whom cannot become genuinely in- 
terested in higher learning.” His plan 
for meeting the situation is not to 
eliminate all “misfits”, but to make 




























































































































































































































































































































































































Our Lady of Angels School, Albany N. Y. 
St. Matthew’s School, Allouez, Wis. 

St. John’s School, Antigo, Wis. 
Holy Trinity School, Bloomington, IU. 
John Baptist Cath. High, aBngor, Maine 
St. Mary’s School, Burlington, Wis. 

St. Mary’s School, Clinton, Iowa 


St. Casimir’s School, Chicago, Ill. 
St. Joseph’s School, Cudahy, Wis. 
St. Francis School, DePere, Wis. 
St. David’s Addn., Detroit, Mich. 
St. Joseph’s School, Fond du Lac, Wis. 
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readjustments which will accommo- 
date colleges to the capabilities of 
these indifferents as well as to those 
who seek mental culture. The in- 
truders, he admits, are without ap- 
preciation of the finer things in liter- 
ature and the intricacies of the higher 
mathematics, but he believes that “for 
the most part they are tremendously 
energetic.” He would reorganize ex- 
tra-curricular activities with the ob- 
ject of bringing out their educational 
value. 

It will be interesting to watch de- 
velopments, for the problem of what 
to do with students who will not 
study has been one of growing ur- 
gency of late, and insistent demands 
for its rational solution cannot per- 
petually be ignored. 


Queen of May 


Queen of May—what a picture of 
loveliness it brings to our imagina- 
tion! Radiant with holiness, peace 
and joy, Her blue mantle extended 
to gather us around Her; Her hands 
outstretched to give, and we at Her 
shrine with blossoms and garlands, 
singing hymns of praise and supplica- 
tion. What yearly feast of thirty-one 
days, to see Her on our altars. She 
the Blessed among women; the more 
we resemble Her the more blessed, 
the less we resemble Her the less 
blessed. 

The millions of women, pagans of 
the old and new type, who do not 
know or care for Her as a model, 
although endowed with many natural 
virtues no doubt, cannot have a true 
idea of the beauty of womanhood of 


Imm. Conception School, Cedar Rapids, lowa 


St. Mary’s Sprgs. Acad., Fond du Lac, Wis. 


THE FUEL SAVING ALONE OF 15 TO 35 PER CENT WITH JOHNSON HEAT CONTROL PAYS FOR 
ITS INSTALLATION THE FIRST FEW YEARS, AND REMAINS AN ECONOMY FACTOR EVER AFTER 


JOHNSON SERVICE COMPANY. Wisconsin 


Authorities agree that the maintaining of Branch Offices in all Large Cities 


proper temperature conditions in the school 





LIBERAL ARTS BUILDING, MARYGROVE COLLEGE, DETROIT, MICH. 


TEMPERATURE AND HUMIDITY CONTROL 


HIS important problem has been solved in the tollowing new buildings tor which contracts have been 


made for the JOHNSON SYSTEM: 


St. Ann’s School, Francis Creek, Wis. 
Columbus Club, Green Bay, Wis. 

St. Peter & Paul School, Green Bay, Wis. 
St. Thomas School, Kenosha, Wis. 

St. Casimer’s School, Kenosha, Wis. 

St. James’ School, Kenosha, Wis. 

eye Kewaunee, Wis. 

St. Bridget’s School, Louisville, Ky. 
Sacred Heart High School, Madison, Wis. 
St. Mary’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 

St. Peter & Paul School, Mankato, Minn. 
St. Andrew’s School, Manitowoc, Wis. 
St. Joseph’s School, Marinette, Wis. 

St. Alexander’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


which She is the everlasting Leader 
and Queen. Humility and _ purity 
made her the most privileged creature. 
Through humility and purity she led 
the way to liberty and dignity. All 
the flowers and songs of May and all 
the thoughts and words about Her 
can never express and exhaust our 
gratitude, admiration and love! 


The Legend of the Jessamine 

When Our Lord died upon the 
Cross, there was, as now, a profusion 
of flowers growing around Jerusalem. 
Among them was the _ jessamine, 
which springs up luxuriantly in that 
region, and which was then of a beau- 
tiful rose-color. On the awful day of 
the Crucifixion, when the earth 
quaked, and the veil of the Temple 
was rent in twain, all the delicate and 
tender flowers died from fright and 
sorrow; but these beautiful jessamine 
blossoms hid their lovely heads behind 
their glossy leaves, and endured the 
grief and shame with Our Lord. Only 
when He was dead did they venture 
forth, and lo! they were white instead 
of pink. Endurance in trouble and 
sorrow is the lesson that they teach. 


National Music Week, May 5—11 


The art and accomplishments of 
music will be specially eulogized in 
the schools during the week of May 
5—11. Music is acknowledged to be 
refining, uplifting and cultural. Dur- 
ing the week, set apart as a tribute 
to music, an opportunity will be given 
to every student to hear the message 
and to realize that music has an ap- 
peal and a meaning. Music week 
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St. 
. Elizabeth’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Gerard’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

. Mary Magdelene School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
. Michael’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 

St. 
Marquette Univ. High, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Sisters of Mercy High, Milwaukee, Wis. 
St. Stanislaus School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Holy Angels High School, Milwaukee, Wis. 
School for Dom. Fathers, Madison, Wis. 
High.School, Sisters of Prov., Norwood, O. 
St. Catherine’s School, Racine, Wis. 

St. Edward’s School, Racine, Wis. 


room is the important essential of a heating 
and ventilating system. 
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Johnson System installed. 


Barbara’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 


Rose’s School, Milwaukee, Wis. 





should tend to quicken the interest 
and sympathy of the students in and 
with music. 

National Music Week observed 
solely to focus attention on the neces- 
sity of music in the daily life of the 
Nation. We need more and better 
music—we need it in our schools and 
colleges. Music is the great curative 
agency for worn-out and unsteady 
nerves and the unifying social force. 
It is a source of lofty inspiration and 
is needed to bring joy and sunshine 
into our lives. 

The schools, more than any other 
agency, have the power to make 
music week truly national in scope. 
Every school room, or the entire 
school, could have a program of 
music. It could take the form of 
either regular class work, or a special 
program. 

A bulletin entitled, “Special Activi- 
ties for Schools during National 
Music Week,” may be had for the 
asking by writing the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, 45 W. 
45th Street, New York City. 


is 


A Language of Courtesy 


It must be very easy for the Japa- 
nese to be courteous; for, Sir Edwin 
Arnold tells us, it is impossible to use 
abusive language or to revile any one 
in the tongue which is used by the 
dark little people. If you wish to ex- 
press your mind in Japanese in regard 
to some one of whom you have a very 
poor opinion, the worst you can pos- 
sibly say is that he is a “fellow;” and 
the most vehement indignation can 
find no vent but in “There! there!” 


NEW BOOKS 
REVIEWED 


Of the Joy of Loving God According 
to the Spirit of Saint Teresa of the 
Child Jesus. By R. P. Mortier, of 
the Friars Preachers. ‘Translated 
from the French by the Dominican 
Sisters of Portobello Road, Lon- 
don. Cloth, 96 pages. Price, $1.25 
net. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Written in honor of Saint Teresa 

of the Child-Jesus, these pages are 

devoted to a subject which was near 
to her heart—the joy of loving God. 

They will be recognized as precious 

by an innumerable host of lovers of 

devotional literature. 


The Rhyme and Story Second Read- 
er. By Etta Austin Blaisdell, Au- 
thor of the “Boy Blue” Series, the 
“Child Life” Readers, “The Kel- 
pies”, “Toy Town”, etc. Illustrated 
by Clara Atwood Fitts. Cloth, 208 
pages. Price, Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston. 

The principle thgt the value of read- 
ing matter is dependent upon its 
thought-content has been held in 
mind in the preparation of this at- 
tractive volume for Second graders. 
Other essentials have not been over 
looked. All the selections are inter- 
esting and the style is simple and 
conversational. The book is suitable 
for both silent and oral reading. The 
unhackneyed character of the con- 
tents will be noticed by everyone 
turning over the pages. Everything 
in the book is copyrighted. The il- 
lustrations, which are printed in col- 
ors, show sprightly fancy and are in 
excellent taste. 


3y Frank 
covers, 32 


Echoes from Song-Land. 
M. Clare. Stiff paper 
pages. Price, 75 cents net. Wetzel 
Publishing Company, Inc., 336 
South 3roadway, Los Angeles, 
California. 

The reason why these rollicking 
verses merit attention is that they 
are free from the sophistications that 
mar the poetry of the day. Inspired, 
as they are, by a love of birds and 
flowers and nature in her various ex- 
hilarating aspects, they reflect a 
wholesome philosophy of life. Chil- 
dren are attracted to them, and learn 
them with facility. Narrative in form 
and natural in style, they are easv to 
understand. The w ord- -pictures which 
they contain are numerous and vivid. 
By suggestion, which is an influential 
way of teaching, they inculcate habits 
of observation that,will tend to make 
little folks who read them acquire 
familiarity with the furred and feath- 
ered creatures of the woods and with 
the stars bediamonding the evening 
sky. 


Sainte Therese of Lisieux. A Biog- 
raphy by Lucie Delarue-Mardrus. 
Translated by Helen Younger 
Chase, with an Introduction by 
Michael Williams, Litt. D. Cloth, 
134 pages. Price, $2.00 net. Long- 
mans, Green and Co., New York. 
Here is an important addition to 

the literature which is growing on 
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the subject of “the little Flower”. 
The author considers Sainte Therese 
not primarily as a religious figure, 
but as perhaps the greatest woman 
of the existing era, and an artist mak- 
ing a miraculous appearance in an 
age of which sensitive spirits have 
despaired. In his preface, which is 
not a perfunctory performance, but 
an elaborate essay, the editor of the 
Commonweal concludes that Cath- 
olics will thank the non-Catholic au- 
thor for her sympathetic study of a 
great soul, while “the world of art 
will find in Therese Martin a fascin- 
ation, an interest and an inspiration.” 


Saint Paul. By Fernand Prat, S. J. 
Translated from the Original 
French by John L. Stoddard. Cloth, 
214 pages. Price, $1.70 net. Ben- 
ziger Brothers, New York. 

This is a biography, limited to es- 
sentials. The footnotes accompany- 
ing the original text have been 
omitted, and the scriptural references 
reduced to a minimum. For a large 
number of readers this book will be 
more attractive by reason of its com- 
pactness. The translation is well 
done. 


Little Lives of Great Tertiaries. By 
Marian Nesbitt. With a _ preface 
by F. Anselm Keane, O. F. M. 
Boards, 86 pages. Price, 65 cents 
net. Benziger Brothers, New York. 
Various were the stations in life of 

the saints whose stories are vividly 
related in this little book. How they 
confronted temptations and trials is 
explained with sympathy and under- 
standing. Their examples may well 
afford aid and comfort to present-day 
travelers on rugged roads of duty. 


English for Daily Use. By Edna L. 
Sterling, Head of English Depart- 
ment, Lincoln High School, Seattle, 
Washington, and Miriam E. Cole, 
Lincoln High School, Seattle, 
Washington. Cloth, 288 pages. 
Price, ...... Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, New York. 

The growing popularity of the unit 
form of study and the contract or 
laboratory method of assignment has 
led to the preparation of this book. 
It is admirably adapted to the pur- 
pose it is designed to subserve. One 
of its commendable features is sim- 
plicity. The authors concentrate at- 
tention on the essential, omitting 
what would load the text to no prac- 
tical end and have the effect of con- 
fusing the student. It is a book that 
will prove valuable for private study 
as well as in the modern school. 


The New Human Interest Library. 


In six volumes: Vol. I, The Child 
and His World; Vol. II, Stories of 
Science; Vol. III, Great Industries; 
Vol. IV, Our Country in Romance; 
Vol. V, Around the World; Vol. 
VI, Leaders of All Times. Total 
number of pages, 2,600; bound in 
three styles—buckram, de luxe fab- 
ricoid, and “rainbow”. Price, for 
the set, $37.75 net, and upward. 
The Midland Press, Chicago. 

This Human Interest Library is not 

a revision of the excellent older series 

bearing the same name, but is an en- 

tirely original and superior work, 
supervised by the new editorial board, 
who have devoted five years to their 


What Makes wu Wind wees 


This interesting 
question is an- 
swered in the 11- 
Rese story by Dr. 

J. Humphreys 
of the U.S. Weath- 
er Bureau, in 


The 
New 
Human 
Interest 
Library 


Ln about the 
latest and one of the 

greatest contributions 
to child literature that 
has ever been made in 
America. Six beautifully 
illustrated volumes . 
more than a picture to 
& page. 2600 pages 

... subjects that will 
hold the interest of chil- 
dren “from crib to col- 
lege,"’ written by na- 
tionally recognized edu- 
cators, telling the fascinating 
tales of earth and sky; plants 
and animals; accounts of great 
industries; the thrilling narrative of 
our country; travel trips among all the 
peoples of the word and the story of 
the leaders of alltimes. A new, modern 
and different Library. 

Send for Free Booklet 


Be sure to send at once for the free 
booklet and get a glimpse of the new 
things in this modern New Human 
Interest Library. 


Send Coupon Today 
The Midland Press, 


1811 Prairie Ave., Dept. C.S.J. 
Chicago, Illinois. 


Please send me FREE Booklet on The New Hu- 
man Interest Library. No obligation. 


Name... 
Street and N umber. 


Catholic Summer School 
of America 


FORDHAM UNIVERSITY 
EXTENSION COURSE 


July 1st - 27th, 1929 


Education—French History 
English—Spanish—Philosophy 
Music 


UNIVERSITY CREDIT 


May be obtained in an ideal climate 
and amid delightful surroundings on 
the shores of Lake Champlain, at 
Cliff Haven, N. Y. 


_ Rev. Francis P. Duffy, D.D. 
President, Catholic Summer School 


Kt, Rev. Mgr. Michael J. Lavelle, LL.D. 
Chairman Board of Studies 


Rev. William J. Duane, S.J. 
President Fordham University 


Rev. Miles J. O’Mailia, S J. 
Dean of Fordham University Courses 


Maurice E. Rogalin, Ph.D. 
Director of Fordham University 
Courses 


Write for full information as _ to 
Courses or General Vacation to 


C. A. WEBBER 


Secretary 
44 Court Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


School and Church Plays 


The Little Flower. A Shower of Roses. 
A Rose from the Little Queen. 
St. Catherine. 
That Child Labor Amendment. 
The Graduates Make Their Choice. 
Sweetness Comes to Earth. 
A Christmas Play. “Peace, Be Still.” 
50 cents each, payable in advance. 

Plays not Exchanged or Returned 


Address: SISTER MARY GILBERT 
St. John’s Academy, = Union St., Schenectady, 
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task, with the assistance of some of 
the most advanced educators and 
best-known scientific specialists in 
the United States. The New Human 
Interest Library is up-to-date and 
authentic in every particular—ideally 
suitable for the home, for use as a 
silent reader of the informational 
type, for textual material in the 
science units of junior high schools, 
and for reference and reading circle 
work in the libraries of schools in 
general. Not an encyclopedia, it is 
virtually encyclopedic in scope, with 
the advantage that the information it 
presents is topically arranged and 
conveyed in a style that invites con- 
secutive reading. Simple, forceful 
language is employed, bringing all of 
the contents within the comprehen- 
sion of bright students as young as 
ten or twelve years of age, while the 
subjects treated and the authoritative 
character of the information assem- 
bled provide worthwhile attraction 
for readers more mature. A _ note- 
worthy feature is the number, char- 
acter and quality of the pictorial em- 
bellishments, which include carefully 
chosen phototypes and _ instructive 
charts and drawings, as well as orig- 
inal designs appropriate from the 
human-interest standpoint and useful 
because of the service they will per- 
form as aids to memory of the text. 
The first impression of any one fam- 
iliar with wide-awake, modern young 
people who turns over the pages of 
these admirable books is that they are 
sure to be read, and that all who read 
them are certain to gain from their 
mere perusal a wide stock of valuable 
information. The next impression is 
that after reading them their owners 
will desire to keep them at hand for 
reference purposes. Each volume is 
separately indexed, and there is a com- 
plete general index at the end of the 
sixth volume. There are also copious 
bibliographies and other aids to re- 
search. Every page of every volume 
is attractive. A large number of the 
illustrations are in colors. 


Poetry for Junior Students. With 
Suggestive Studies. By Sister Anna 
Louise, S. C. N. With a Foreword 
by Reverend Richard Quinlan, Dio- 
cesan Supervisor of Schools, Arch- 
diocese of Boston. Cloth, 152 
pages. Price, 80 cents net. Ginn 
and Company, Boston. 

Here is a book that instead of tell- 
ing students about poetry supplies 
them with poetry itself. The selec- 
tions have been made with unerring 
taste, and this beautiful little collec- 
tion of the best literature will pour 
golden treasure into many minds. 


The New Wide Awake First Reader. 
3y Clara Murray. Cloth, 128 pages. 
Price, 70 cents net. Little, Brown, 
and Company, Boston. 

Easy, so that children will not be 
wearied; attractive so that their in- 
terest, once enlisted, will be retained. 
These are qualities sought to be im- 
parted to modern school books for 
pupils beginning the conquest of 
knowledge. Back of the engaging 
characteristics of the Wide Awake 
Readers there is definite purpose and 
systematic plan. The lessons and ac- 
companying pictures will allure the 
young people for whom they are 
meant, and besides affording enter- 
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tainment will impart instruction. 
the material presented is 
graded. 


All 
carefully 


Modern Algebra. First Course. By 
Raleigh Schorling, Head of the De- 
partment of Mathematics, the Uni- 
versity High School, and Professor 
of Education, University of Michi- 
gan; and John Clark, the Lincoln 
School, Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University. Cloth, 399 pages. 
Price, World Book Com- 
pany, Yonkers-on-Hudson, New 
York, 

Modern Algebra. Second Course. By 
Raleigh Schorling, John R_ .Clark 
and Selma A. Lindell. Cloth, 480 
pages. Price, World Book 
Company, Yonkers - on - Hudson, 
New York. 

Thé explication of basal principles 
by examples of how they work rath- 
er than by reliance on verbal attempts 
at definition is a happy method of 
fixing them in the mind of the student 
and qualifying him to solve prob- 
lems by their employment. It is the 
method adopted here. In their well- 
known and greatly appreciated junior 
high school course in mathematics, 
the authors of “Modern Algebra” es- 
tablished a reputation which will in- 
cline teachers everywhere to expect 
much from this new course in alge- 
bra. 


A Hundred Years of Catholic Eman- 
cipation (1829-1929). By Denis 
Gwynn. With Illustrations and a 
Map. Cloth, 292 pages. Price, 
$4.00 net. Longmans, Green and 
Co., New York. 

Consider the significance of these 
statistics: The Catholic population 
of England, at the time of the pas- 
sage of the Catholic Emancipation 
Act, one hundred years ago, was 200,- 
000; now it is more than 2,000,000. In 
this well-written volume, the author 
graphically explains how this import- 
ant evolution came about and also 
directs attention: to its implications 
with respect to future developments 
in the English-speaking world. The 
book is handsomely printed, and em- 
bellished with striking portraits of 
Cardinals Bourne. Newman, Wise- 
man, Manning and Vaughan, Bishop 
Ullathorne, Lord Acton and Lord 
Braye. 


The Philosophy of Teaching of St. 


Thomas Aquinas. By Mary Helen 

Mayer, M. A. Introduction by Ed- 

ward A. Fitzpatrick, Ph. D., Dean 

of Graduate School, Marquette 

University. Cloth, 164 pages. Price, 

$1.20 net. The Bruce Publishing 

Company, Milwaukee. 

This is an important book. Its 
basis is the Thirteenth century clas- 
sic, “De Magistro”, whose contents 
are presented in English, thus making 
them available to a large and thought- 
ful class of readers to whom, in the 
original Latin, they were out of 
reach. In his scholarly introduction, 
Dr. Fitzpatrick makes an illuminat- 
ing comparison of the principles set 
forth in “De Magistro” with those 
comprising the modern philosophy of 
education. Part IIT. by Mary Helen 
Mayer. interprets “De Magistro” in 
the light of its author’s whole system 
of philosophy. Third in the valuable 
series entitled “The Marquette Mono- 
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graphs on Education”, the book will 
be prized for professional reasons by 
every teacher into whose hands it 
may chance to find its way. The stu- 
dent of ideas will read it with lively 
interest, marveling, the while, at the 
evidence it affords of the extent to 
which the wisdom of the Thirteenth 
century anticipated conclusions of 
the ripest minds among leaders of 
modern thought. 


Catholic Influence on Longfellow. By 
Rev. R. P. Hickey, S. M., Ph. D. 
Cloth, 334 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 
Maryhurst Normal Press, Kirk- 
wood, Mo. 

This book is a piece of literature. 
It presents the results of scholarly 
research in a form that will command 
delighted attention from the general 
reading public as well as from the 
student. Longfellow attained in early 
life and held to the time of his death 
the leading place among American 
poets, judged by the test of popular- 
itv abroad as well as at home. The 
vogue of his writings in England, and 
the admiration they enlisted for him 
there are attested by his bust in 
Westminster Abbey. German writers 
also have made him and his works 
the theme of interesting disquisitions. 
He has received nbd little attention in 
France. Throughout his career, the 
formal affiliations of Longfellow 
were with the Unitarian denomina- 
tion, but in his poems there is so 
much indicating sympathetic approach 
to Catholic ideals that many among 
his admirers of the Catholic faith 
haye assumed that if not a Catholic 
by profession Longfellow was a Cath- 
olic at heart. The author of the the- 
sis under review rejects this conclu- 
sion and gives his reasons, bringing 
to the task an assemblage of quali- 
fications rarely found in combination. 


Tests for Studies in Grammar. Forms 
C and D. By Mabel C. Hermans, 
Research Assistant in English, Los 
Angeles, California. Bound in the 
form of a pad, with stiff cardboard 
base and paper back, allowing the 
sheets containing the problems to 
be torn off as desired. There are 
twenty problems. Price, 

Henry Holt and Company, 

York. 

A convenient and practical test for 
gauging the attainments of students 

of English grammar. 


Oral English and Debate. By Lyman 
M. Fort, A. M., Principal of. Mitch- 
ell High School, Mitchell, South 
Dakota. Cloth, 314 pages. Price, 
......- Henry Holt and Company, 
New York. 

The capacity for oral expression is 
an accomplishment valuable not only 
in public but also fn private life. Here 
is provided a non-technical method 
of approach, which teachers of Eng- 
lish will welcome. Where it is used, 
a largely represented type of students 
who are repelled by technicalities will 
be attracted and led to make serious 
efforts, developing powers that with- 
out exercise would have lain dormant. 
The method employed consists in re- 
producing in the classroom situations 
parallel with those that will confront 
the pupil in daily life, calling for the 
formulation of ideas into spoken 
words in orderly arrangement. 
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ORAL AND WRITTEN LANGUAGE 


For Primary Grades 
By Carrie R. Starkey 


Tom’s Sleigh Ride 


Tom was a lame boy and when the snow fell and the 
walks were icy he could not go out of doors for fear of 
falling and hurting his lame leg. One day he stood at the 
window and watched the school children go laughing by 
with their sleds. 

“TI wish I could have a sleigh ride,” sighed poor Tom. 
His father, who was a shoemaker, was busy at work in the 
room next to where poor Tom sat by the window. He 
heard his little boy sighing and wishing for a sleigh ride. 
He felt very sorry for Tom but he could not stop his work 
long enough to give him a ride and there was no one else, 
for Tom and his father lived all alone. Besides he did 
not have a sled and there was no money to spend for sleds. 
While he was thinking about it his brother, Tom’s uncle, 
came to see him and the shoemaker told his brother how 
badly Tom wanted a ride. 

“T’ll fix that,” said the jovial Uncle John. He went to 
the store and bought a sled and when he came back he 
took some strips of leather and made a harness for Tray— 
Tom’s dog. He harnessed Tray to the sled, bundled Tom 
up good and warm and together they rode over the frosted 
ground. After that Tom and Tray had a ride every day 
and Tom often delivered shoes for his father. 


Knitting For Soldiers 


“Mamma, I want to knit for the soldiers,” said Alice 
as she watched her mother knitting a sweater out of dull 
gray yarn. “I am afraid you are too small for knitting.” 
said mother, but Alice coaxed and coaxed and finally 
mother told her she could knit a wash cloth. She got 
her a ball of cotton and two needles and showed her how 
to knit. Alice took her little rocking chair close to the 
fire and sat knitting, knitting, knitting. So closely did 
she watch her knitting that she never knew when puss 
came into the room. Puss soon saw the ball of yarn and 
thought it was there for him to play with. Round and 
rae the room he chased the ball and Alice never saw 
him. 

She was industriously trying to throw her thread over 
the needle the right way and not make extra stitches. 
Finally she looked up and such a tangle as there was. Puss 
had wound that cotton around the legs of every chair and 
table in the room and puss herself was so badly mixed up 
with the cotton that it had to be cut and the wash cloth 
had to be started all over again. Father laughed and said 
he hoped no soldier boy would have to go with a dirty 
face until that wash cloth was finished. 


This Vacation Came Too Late 


Mabel did not like to button up her shoes. Such lots 
of buttons there were. She counted them and found, that 
she had twelve buttons on each shoe. One morning a 
happy thought came to her. She would give half of her 
buttons a vacation, then she would have only twelve but- 
tons to fasten. So she buttoned every other button and 
went down to breakfast. Mother was very busy and did 
not notice Mabel’s shoes, and she went to school that way. 
During the first hour of school, visitors came to Mabel’s 
room and the teacher said they would have a program of 
recitation. She called upon Mabel to speak her piece. 
Mabel was so eager to speak that she forgot all about her 
shoes, but when she reached the platform everybody 
laughed. Teacher noticed her shoes and asked her if she 
had forgotten to button all her buttons. Poor Mabel was 
very much ashamed when she had to explain that she was 
giving half of her buttons a vacation. Everybody laughed 
again, and Mabel said she would never, never let her shoe 
buttons have a vacation again. 


Mother's Day owes its birth to Miss Anna Jarvis, of 
Philadelphia. On the first anniversary—May 8, 1907—of 
her mother’s death, she confided her ambition to have a 
day dedicated to all mothers. By the time another year 
had rolled around, she had interested innumerable organi- 
zations in the cause. The movement took such a firm 
hold that President Wilson proclaimed the second Sunday 
in May as Mother’s Day. This was in 1913. 


Story and Study Readers 


WITHERS-SKINNER-GECKS 


These readers contain recreatory 
and informational material. Proce- 
dures are given which develop every 
desirable reading habit, attitude and 
skill on each grade level and progres- 
sively from reader to reader. 


PLAYFELLOWS (Primer) 
FRIENDS TO MAKE (First Reader) 
Trips TO TAKE (Second Reader) 
TREASUE Box (Third Reader) 
FaR AND NEAR (Fourth Reader) 
Days AND DEEDS (Fifth Reader) 


Manuals ¢ Charts # Cards 


JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


623 SourH WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 
RICHMOND ATLANTA DALLAS 
New YorK 








Just published 


New Stanford 
Achievement Test 


By Truman L. Kelley 
Giles M. Ruch 
and Lewis M. Terman 


Extraordinarily painstaking experimentation 
has entered into this revision in order to have it 
up-to-date, to simplify giving, scoring and in- 
terpreting, to make it more useful, and to keep 
it in accord with the best type of test proced- 
ure. Primary Examination is for grades 2 and 
3 and Advanced Examination for grades 4 to 8. 


Tests are included for all the subjects usually 
taught in these grades. 


Send for complete information 


World Book Company 


Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York 
2126 Prairie Avenue, Chicago 
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‘Itisn’t =|] 
Right, to | 
Tempt Them’ 




















How often we have heard this said about leaving money laying 


The MILLER SCHOOL WARDROBE will stop them! 


around carelessly ... about displaying costly jewelry unneces- How much easier to prevent . . . than to discipline afterward. 
sarily. Yet in the school rooms not equipped with a safe method The Miller School Wardrobe will absolutely prevent stealing 
of taking care of books and wraps, we tempt little boys and ... for there is only one key to the Miller Wardrobe doors... 
girls in the most formative period of their lives! There is a and the teacher holds that key. When she wishes, she can un- 


i lock the entire set of doors, or a single door, with one simple 
constant temptation before them in those unlocked doors... sige z i: y ; P 
P mg movement. This is the famous single control Miller School 


those pretty clothes and nick nacks, that they can’t resist. Steal- Wardrobe. The most up-to-date schools in America are instal- 


ing from the open clockroom is so easy that even small children ing Miller School Wardrobes. Write today for catalog W-7 
carry on this petty pilfering and turn into “Baby Bandits”. which gives complete information on these wardrobes. 


we K-M SUPPLY CO, ‘tess 


Just Published 


Strayer-Upton Arithmetics 


LOWER GRADES MIDDLE GRADES HIGHER GRADES 


Manual for Teachers 



























The Outstanding Features of this Series are: 


I. Careful and exact grading of all work included for each book, 
each grade, and each topic. 


II. Practical problems selected through a study of the actual 
computing business world. 


III. Clear cut explanations. 
IV. Particular emphasis on various modern teaching devices. 
Unusual attention paid to arithmetic language. 





American Book Company 
330 E. 22d Street, Chicago, Illinois 
New York Cincinnati Chicago Boston Atlanta 





| IMPORTANT FOR 
DO YOU TEACH SCIENCE? MOTHERS TO KNOW 


Physics—Chemistry—General Science—Biology—Agriculture. 
If so you should have our new catalog No. 38S. Prices have been 
reduced and you can now secure Milvay laboratory equipment at no Thousands 
more expense than ordinary science supplies cost. Our prompt service of mothers all 
and high standard of quality makes our science materials most econom- , over the coun- 
ical. If you teach any of the above sciences send for the free 450 page : try depend on 
catalog today. Every page will interest you. Suhr foha's 


CHICAGO APPARATUS COMPANY f > Wa Medicine 

1735 No. Ashland Ave. Chicago, Illinois to kee p their 
little ones well 

and strong dur- 


CORRESPONDENCE Stage Scenery ing the Spring 


: : . months. 
COURSES Universal Scenic Studio They know that it is pure and 
HARMONY, COUNTERPOINT, (Incorporated) wholesome, free from alcohol and 
378-380 FIFTH STREET dangerous drugs and very effect- 
CANON & FUGUE, MILWAUKEE : a f h 
GREGORIAN CHANT ive in the treatment of coughs, 
colds and as a tonic and strength 
by Tm Peale 
REV. F. JOS. KELLY, TYPEWRITERS 
$3.00 Down, $5.00 per Month. 
Detroit, Mich. | Invincible Rebuilt Typewriters. All Be careful what you take for a cold. 
makes, fully guaranteed. See us before Remember that Father John’s Med- 
buying. Low Rental Rates. icine is absolutely free from danger- 
American Writing Machine Co. ous drugs, and has had more than 
(Directory of Supplies and Equip- Phone Grand 883 121 Second St. seventy years’ success for colds and 
ment—A reliable guide for buyers. Milwaukee, Wis. throat troubles. 


Proved by 73 Years of Success 


Special rates for classes of three or more 
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Motion Pictures Can Help Youin Your Work 


Pupils Do Not Forget 
Lessons Taught With the Aid of Motion Pictures 


What the Eye Sees 
The Brain Records Indelibly 


Hundreds of Educational Films are Available 


Acme Portable Projectors 
Will Project Them Brilliantly In School or Parish House 
Write for Pamphlets W-9 


International Projector Corporation — Acme Division 
90 Gold Street, New York, N. Y. 
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KNOW HOW 


To Teach the Leading Handwriting System 
The Palmer Method Plan of teaching handwriting provides an easy way for 
teachers to qualify and to secure outstanding results. 
The Palmer Method Primary Plan is Scientific 
Palmer Method textbooks have kept pace with modern educational thought and 


are in harmony with modern courses of study for primary and elementary schools. 
The Primary Plan which has been so fruitful in good results provides for teaching 


correct handwriting habits of posture, 
ginning. 


penholding and movement from the be- 


Complete information about the Palmer Method Handwriting Plan will be sent 


on request to teachers everywhere. 


Address 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


Dept. C.S.J. 


New York City Chicago, Ill. 


Cedar Rapids, Iowa Portland, Oregon 




















Endorsed by 
United States Government 


Most Popular Amusement 
Apparatus ever invented 





HALF HOUR PLAYS 


One for every child. 10 cents each 


The Boston Tea Party 

The Bishop’s Silver Candlesticks 

Rip Van Winkle 

Capt. John Smith and Pocahontas 

Robin Hood 

Christmas at the Manor Hall 

Rumpelistiltskin, also 

Parliamentary Law for Young People 

(For club and class use) 

10 cents each; special rates for 50 
of any of these 
AUDITORIUM PRESS 
New Address: 

Lake Lure, N. C. 


Milwaukee Consolidated Music Co. 
Successor to 


ROHLFING “= MUSIC CO. 
NAU SCHMIDT MUSIC CO. 


Everything in Mesic and 
Musical Merchandise 
126 E. Wells Street MILWAUKEE 
—Mail orders given special attention—— 


The TEACHERS EXCHANGE 


of BOSTON 120 BOYLSTON ST. 


Recommends Teachers Discriminatinglv 


AMES AND 










Seal Press 

with School 
Name and 
Location 


inches. 


Playground Apparatus 


We carry a complete line of pl yon 
paratus especially adapted for = in oa - 
matt tare Seeit Daneel aetend ane 
ave r pi ‘groun: e 
Tothill slides, teeter-totter, gant an on 
Our playground apparatus is durable, strong 
and safe, and every piece leaving our factory 
is guaranteed. 
a for our catalog on Playground 
a je 


W. S. TOTHILL cuicaico en A isss 









| FOLK 
DANCES 


Games — Festivals 
Pageants — Athletics 
Thousands of teachers 
use the material in our 
books. 64-page illus- 
trated descriptive catalogue, with Table of 
Contents of ks, sent on request. A. 
BARNES & CO., Publishers of Educational 
Books since 1838, 67 W. 44 St., New York. 





CHOCOLATES 


Milwaukee 
“A Dainty Delight” 


Gold Seal 
50c for Box 
of 50 
Wafers 


Red, Green 
or Blue 
40c for Box 


ROLLINSON | 











Write for catalogue of 40 different designs—circular showing 19 forms in size 9 x 12 
Leaflet of styles for graduates name—circular describing diploma in book form. 


— 





















J OSEPH GILLOTT’S 


STEEL PENS 
The Standard Pens of the World 


Gold Medals, Paris, 1878 and 1889. 
Highest Award at Chicago, 1893. 


Selected Numbers: 
303, 404, 604 E. F., 601 E. F., 382 
1044, and Stub points 1008, 1043. 
Fer Vertical Writing, 1045, 1046, and 1047 
ASK YOUR DEALER FOR THEM 


Distributors: 
ALFRED FIELD & CO., Inc. 
93 Chambers St., New York 


Repairing Promptly Attended to 


William G. Williams 


Contractor and Builder 
STORM SASH, WEATHER STRIPS 
& WINDOW SCREENS a SPECIALTY 
School and Clergy Trade Invited 
352 Jackson St., MILWAUKEE 





Manufacturing of 


Fraternal and 
—— Jewelry 


urses Badges, S 
Class Rings and Pins 


FRED J. THELEMAN 
Office and Factory 
133 Second Street Milwaukee, Wis. 


STAGE SCENERY 


TPP INS» 


cenicStudios 


TLPPIN, OHIO 
SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


LATIN GAMES 


Latin Noun Games............+++- 50 cents each 
Five Different Verb Games....... 35 cents each 

Three Latin Sentence Games, affording prac- 
tice in the use of nouns, especially in the 
dative and accusative, nominative and abla- 
=e and locative cases. 50 cents each. 3 for 
1 


Write for descriptive circulars. 


THE LATIN GAME CO. 
118 N. Meade St. Appleton, Wisconsin 


PLAY 


Speakers, Dialogues and Enter- 
tainments. Address Dept. F. 


Catalogue free on request 
AMES PUB. Co., Clyde, 


Ohio. 


























Cut out this advertise- 
ment and send to us with 
y) your name and address 
A y and we will mail you this 


lutely FREE, without one 
cent of expense to you. 


DALE MFG. CO., Dept. X93, Providence, R. I. 













A Replacement Well 
Without an Equal 


The U. S. Inkwell takes care 
of replacements more quickly, 
and costs less than any 

school desk inkwell that is made. 
It is noiseless—it is dust-proof, 
and the student cannot tinker 
with it or spill ink easily, We 
will supply your school direct from factory 
or you can get the U. S. Inkwell from any 
school supply jobber. Write today for free 
samples of the two sizes, Senior and Junior. 


U. S. INKWELL COMPANY 
Des Moines, lowa 


410 8. W. 9th St. 





PAYSON’S INDELIBLE INK CO. 
37 HENSHAW AVE - NORTHAMPTON - MAS . 


We can supply Literal (75c. each), Interlinear ($2.00 each), 
Paralle! Text ($1.50 each), and Fully ‘Parsed Translations ($2.00 
each) of Caesar’s Gallic War, Cicero’s Orations, Virgil's Aeneid, 

also Translationsof other Ancientand Modern Classics, W 


t $1. 25; Noble’s Large Type Spanish- English, 
English-Spanish Dictionary, at $4.00 postpaid. with order. 


TRANSLATION PUB’G CO., 16 FIFTH AVE... Y. CITY 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 


for 


PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


MITCHELL MFG. CO. 


1707 Forest Home Ave. 


Milwaukee - - - Wisconsin 


Send fora Free Catalog and Prices 





THE DRAPER SANITARY 
ROLLER SHADE 





Patended 


The Draper Line of Adjustable Cotton 
Duck Shades 
Meets School Requirements 
Manufactured by 


The Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
Spiceland, Ind. 








For Character-Building 


THE ATLANTIC READERS 


By Dr. Randall J. Condon 
Superintendent of Schools, Cincinnati, Ohio 


Book 1, The Understanding Prince Grade 4 


Book 2. High and Far Grade 5 
Book 3. The Wonderful Tune Grade 6 
Book 4. The Great Conquest Grade 7 
Book 5. Outward Bound Grade 8 


These readers are the outgrowth 
of Dr. Condon’s profound per- 
sonal conviction that soul culture 
is the most important and most 
necessary phase of education, and 
that the development of personal 
character is the thing of greatest 
concern. 


Designed primarily as textbooks 
of moral education, these books 
are filled with material of ethical 
importance, most of it being new 
to school readers. 


Mailing price of each volume, 85 cents 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon Street, Boston 
221 East Twentieth Street, Chicago 


“OLD 
FAITHFUL” 
y SCHOOL ART MATERIALS 


Blackboard Chalks, Paste, Inks, Pencils, “Milo” Modeling Material 
“PRANG” 
WATER COLORS AND CRAYONS 
cane or 
THE AMERIEGAN GRAYON COMPANY 
CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL DEPT. 
SANDUSKY, OHIO 





For Teachers and Clergy 


Waukesha 


go 
Water, Ginger Ale 


Waukesha Roxo Company 


Telephone Broadway 5030 
118 Jefferson St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Without practice or study — without 
musical training a —- 
can produce fine orchi 
on these wonder SONG. OF PHONES, 
You hum the tune and rich mellow 
music issues forth, equal to a brass 
band. 
}) Hundreds of successful pupil bands 
attest to the popularity of these 
quickly played instruments, 
We will furnish SONG-0-PHONES 
for a ten piece band, including 
Cornets, Trombones, Saxophone, 
Bugle, Bass horn, etc., for $14.40, 
or larger size, $20.70. The chil- 
dren will enjoy it, you will find 
it an excellent way to develop 
their musical sense. 


Send today for catalog and 
en, make your selection. Inex- 
pensive, 700 to $3.25 each. 


THE SONOPHONE COMPANY 
Dept. J, 548 Wythe Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


View the Crucifixion Through 
a Nu-Scope 


) 

= o KH 

a S SS The New Stereoscope) 

t CS ¢ “San make 

> Es realistic. The Nu-Scope 
PACKSAwAY i8 samitary, collapsi- 
INSMALL BOX lle 
WHEN NOT INUSE 

















and_ unbreakable. 
Should be in every 
school. 
10 crucifixtion views. Also 


NU-SCOPE COMPANY 


ORATIONS DEBATES 
ESSAYS, Etc. 


p red to order on given subjects. Manu- 
scripts revised, reconstructed, and typed. 
Outlines furnished. Translations made. 
Twenty-six years’ experience. 

MILLER LITERARY AGENCY 
211 Reisinger Ave., Dayton, Ohio 


Complete Your Education 
by Correspondence. High School, Col- 
lege and Professional —- "Home 

ere’ Pre- 


Study Bulletin FREE. Teach 
fessional College, Washington, D. C. 


Van Ryn and De Gelleke 
Architects 


By, Mail $1.00 prepaid including set of 
rns A D list of calito. 
Reading, 


Penna. 









726 Caswell Building 
Tel. Br. 8787 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 





also College Books of all Publishers, new and used 
at reduced prices. We cam save you money on all 
the books you have to purchase and will accept in 
part payment any text books you may wish to dispose 
of if salable with us. Tell All Your Friends. There 
is no School or College Book, or Reference Book pub- 
lished that we cannot furnish. 

BARNES & NOBLE, Inc., 76 Fifth Ave, N. Y. City 


PLAYS ! PLAYS! 


We have the newest and most attractive, as 
well as the largest assortment of plays in the 
world. Send four cents for our new list. 


SAMUEL FRENCH 


Oldest play publishers in the world 
25 West 45th St., New York City 


2, 
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Girls’ School Uniforms 
Graduation & Confirmation 
Dresses 
Best values in the country. Catalogue and 

samples sent upon request. 


H. GROSS & CO., Manufacturers 
553 8th Avenue New York 
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{Patronize The Journal’s Advertisers 
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Above :—Wedging out huge 
blocks of slate for “Pyra- 
mid” Blackboards. 


Don’t be misguided 
with “aust as gz00d’’! 


HERE is nothing as good as a natural product when quality is important, and when blackboards 

are purchased, quality is certainly the first consideration. 

The solid, fine texture of a “Pyramid” natural slate blackboard has always been firts choice, for 
its permenancy, ideal writing surface, and superiority cannot be denied. 

The secret of its unanimous endorsement does not lie just on the surface for a natural slate board 
is the same al] the way thru. That’s why they give centuries of service. There is no fear of warp- 
ing or cracking from water or heat. There is no surface to wear off that will give annoyance and re- 
sult in replacement. When they are installed they are there to stay. For your own good and for 
the betterment of your school, write today for two interesting and carefully edited books, giving 
drawings, specifications and information on blackboards and a story of the quarrying of slate. 


natural Slate hiackboard Co 


Sr tt OF Sey 
PD hte Go ; 
450 Robinson Ave., Pen Argyl, Penna. Priva Gite 
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UN IVENT a d Glass ~make the difference 


Pn 
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The UNIVENT is acom- where are receiving the benefits of Uni- 
plete individual ventilating machine for — vent Ventilation—ventilation that means 
drawing fresh air directly from out of better health, better attendance records 
doors — cleaning it — warming it to a —more alert minds. 
comfortable temperature— and deliver- 


If you are considering a new building, 


ing it in such a manner that there isan or plan remodeling a present building, 


agreeable air motion but without drafts. — Jearn the facts regarding the Univent, 


Univent results cannot be duplicated —_ which is endorsed by the leaders in archi- 


by any other unit venti- tecture and school ad- 
lator—because the Uni- ministration everywhere. 
vent’s important features Our free book No. 22 


are exclusive to itself. will be gladly sent you 


School children every- upon request. 


Manufactured only by THE HERMAN NELSON CORPORATION, Moline, I/l. 


Builders of Successful Heating and Ventilating Equipment for over 20 Years 


~9 Sales and Service 
BELFAST, MB. BUFFALO GRAND RAPIDS CINCINNATI MILWAUKEE ATLANTA OMAHA PORTLAND 
BOSTON PHILADELPHIA SAGINAW TOLEDO GREEN BAY MEMPHIS DENVER SEATTLE 
PROVIDENCE WASHINGTON, D.C. DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO SALT LAKE CITY VANCOUVER 
NEW YORK CITY SCRANTON CLEVELAND CHICAGO sT. LOUIS EMPORIA DALLAS TORONTO 


UTICA PITTSBURGH COLUMBUS DES MOINES BIRMINGHAM KANSAS CITY SPOKANB WINNIPEG, MAN. 
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A LITERARY MAP 
OF REAL VALUE 


InstructivemInteresting—Decorative 


Pictorial Chart of English Literature is 

a wall map—27x35 inches—of ten lively 

colors, embracing England, Wales, east- 

ern Ireland and southern Scotland. On a base 

showing the contour of the country are hun- 

dreds of thumbnail sketches of authors, their 

homes, characters from their writings, and 

scenes of historical and literary interest. 

A real background for the presentation and 

interpretation of English Literature. Fascinat- 
ing in its detail—inspirational in its scope. 


PRICES 
Paper .. ..$2.50 
Paper with cloth ‘edges. and sticks ‘top 
and bottom $3 
Cloth-backed ’ 
Cloth-backed with sticks......00000.000000000.... $3.75 
On board in oak frame (Special) $8.75 


Write for illustrated descriptive folder 


RAND MSNALLY & COMPANY 


Dept. D-134 


NEW YORK CHICAGO 
270 Madison Ave. 536 S. Clark St. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
559 Mission St. 


ao 
In Quahty 


School i 
General School Supplies 
Kindergarten Helps 
Practical Drawing Books 
Practical Writing Course 


Write for F cs 
Practical Drawing Ce 


B16 S$ oMichigan Bivd. Chicago, Til 


| Please Mention The Journal When Ordering. 
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Brickner Woolen 


Mills Co. 


Sheboygan Falls, Wisconsin 


Manufacturers of Suitings 
and Overcoatings 


We make a Specialty also 
ofjHabits Cloths in the dif- 
ferent weights and 
qualities 


Cathedral Reading 


Program 


Ask about the 
UNIT PLAN OF TEACHING 
READING offered in the 
CATHEDRAL and CHILD- 
LIBRARY READERS. 


The Unit Plan of teaching is exceptionally well 
developed in the Cathedral and Child-Library Pro- 
gram. For example, this is the animal group in 
Grade V: 


CATHEDRAL: Bruno the Brave.—Our Uninvited 


| Guest.—Hunting Buffalo. 


CHILD-LIBRARY: Seven stories of same type 
and equal difficulty. 

OUTSIDE READING: About 50 stories and 
books listed in Child-Library. 

Write for booklet No. 1102 which describes fully 
the Unit Plan, and for other descriptive material 
regarding the Cathedral Readers. 


Scott, Foresman and Company 


Chicago Atlanta Dallas New York 
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Werisunae HicH PaooL 
WELLSVILLE, NEW YORK 
Architects, Tooker & Marsu, New York City 


Chis is the first school building in which Tooker & Marsh — 
used Rubberstone Flooring. Asa result of the satisfaction | 
given, we have since received contracts for 17 additional 
schools designed by Tooker & Marsh. 


Pe 9 


oe 


What will the 10- Year Cost Be? 


Judging flooring only by its installation cost is often 
a near-sighted economy. If repairs or replacements are 
frequent, the true cost will mount considerably. 

Check the durability of the material, the permanency 
of installation methods, its performance record in other 
schools. Calculate the probable 10-year cost! 

If you will do this, you will certainly specify RUB- 
BERSTONE. In addition to low installation cost, no 
other flooring can show so convincing a record of service 
rendered in schools. 


RUBBERSTONE CORPORATION, One Madison Avenue, New York 


Offices or Distributors in Principal Cities of the United States 
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Your architect will be interested in 
the suggestions of the L. B. Library 
Department Man. Your librarian will 
profit from his aid. But most of all 
your governing board will appreciate 
his wide and specialized experience. 
As building plans are drawn... ques- 
tions of supervisory convenience arise 
... questions of wise utilization of 
space ... questions of economical ex- 
penditure of funds... questions 
which he can answer—because some- 
where, sometime he has answered 
them before. 


the plans are drawn 


Behind him are fifty years of intimate 
association with the American library. 
At his disposal are huge factories 
which for decades have built quality 
into technical library furniture. When 
your new library or school is in the 
blueprint stage, you requisition advis- 
ory service for which there is no count- 
erpart as you talk with the L. B. Man. 
He is near you now. Write or ’phone 
him at the most convenient Library 
Department headquarters point. 
Without obligation of yours at all. 


MAY, 1929 





Library “Bureau “Division 
205 East 42nd St., New York City 


REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE Ine. 


Headquarters Points of Library Department 


118 Federal St. 
Boston, Mass. 


214 W. Monroe St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


1200 S. Grand Ave. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


89 Second St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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Singer Equipped Sewing Room, Western Hill High School, Cincinnati, Ohio 


‘Training [omorrow’s Home Makers 


ODAY the schoolroom is the training ground not only 

for successful business careers but for happy and efficient 
living. Therefore leading schools and colleges are equipping 
classrooms in the manner of the home. 

Educators know that most homes are now electrified. And 
in rapidly increasing numbers of homes tiny hidden motors 
are doing the sewing. These electrified machines can do three 
times the amount of work done on a treadle machine in a 
given length of time and with much less effort. Good reason 
then why so many modern schools are adopting the Singer 
Electric sewing machine for classroom use. Girls are then 
taught to sew the efficient way, by machine—and the modern 
way, by electricity. For that is the way most of them will sew 
when they go out from school to be tomorrow’s homemakers. 


SINGER ELECTRIC SEWING MACHINES 


Singer Sewing Machine Co. 
Educational Dept., Singer Bldg., New York 





Covyright U. S. A. 1929 by The Singer Manufacturing Co. All Rights Reserved for Ali Countries, 
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Two FAITHFUL SERVANTS 


When children set up blocks, or draw on the blackboard, or cut out pictures, they are 


learning to command the help of their two hands; two faithful servants. 


Give them the 


chance to work with their hands, for hand work must come before head work. 


BRADLEY KINDERGARTEN AND PRIMARY MATERIALS 


include full sets of juvenile musical instruments, dolls’ furniture, wagons and outdoor 
game outfits. Write for the complete Bradley catalog of school materials full of many 
new and attractive suggestions for the teacher. 


BRADLEY TOY ANIMALS 


Wooden animals, sawed ac- 
curately to shape and printed 
on both sides in natural col- 
ors. For sand-table work, 
natural history study, or ob- 
ject illustration in story tell- 
ing. 
DOMESTIC ANIMALS 


No. 8758—Twelve Animals: Horse, Cow, Sheep, 
Pig, Donkey, Goat, Hen, Rooster, Duck, Rabbit, 
Goose and Dog. Assorted, one each in box. Price, 
per set, $1.50. 


WILD ANIMALS 
No. 8759—Twelve pieces, extra large: Lion, Brown 
Bear, Buffalo, Camel, Elephant, Zebra, Giraffe, 
Rhinoceros, Alligator, Leopard, Polar Bear, Kango- 
roo and Hippopotamus. Assorted, one each in box. 
Price, per set, $3.00. 


THE TRACE 
BUILDING 
BLOCKS 

No. 9— A mammoth 
set of clean maple 
blocks and boards for 
large scale construc- 
tion work, 537 pieces 
in carefully selected 
assortment. Price, per 
set, $100.00. 


No. 9A—A _ set of 
somewhat smaller 
blocks containing 300 
pieces. Price, per set, 
$18.00. 


DRESS PATTERNS FOR BRADLEY DOLLS 
By Rubie F. Stapp 


No. 9005—-Two complete sets of patterns, including 
dresses, rompers, underclothing and hats, which 
may be made for any of the 16%-inch dolls, and a 
set of patterns for dressing the 12-inch doll. Com- 
plete details for cutting and making costumes to fit 
properly. Put up in durable portfolio. Price, 
$0.50. Mailing weight, 1 lb. 


THE HILL-MATHIAS EASEL 


A firm, substan- 
tial oak easel 
made of three- 
ply board. Held 
open by lock 
stepladder. brace. 
Note the conveni- 
ent receptacles 
for paints and 
brushes. Dual 
type allows two 
children to work, 
one on each side. 


No. 625—Single, 
each. ....$ 8.00 


No. 626—Dual 
type, 
each. ...... 12.00 


THE HENNESSEY BUILDING BLOCKS 


No. 8043—-A complete set of one hundred large 
blocks, cubes, squares and triangular prisms, cylin- 
ders and parallelopipeds. Packed in a substantial 
chest. 23%x12% inches. Shipping weight, 85 lbs. 
Price, $20.00 net. Express extra. 


MILTON BRADLEY CO., Springfield, Mass. 


Boston 


Chicago: Thomas Charles Co., Agts. 


New York Philadelphia 


Atlanta 
Kansas City: Hoover Bros., Agts. 


San Francisco 
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L C Smith Operators 
are not handicapped 


HE typewriting department 
of any modern, up-to-date 
parochial school is incomplete 
without a representative number 
of L C Smith typewriters. 
Students who do not receive 
the advantages of preliminary 
training on L C Smith ma- 
chines and with L C Smith- 
Corona practice-test material 
are seriously handicapped when 
they have to meet the varied re- 
quirements of actual office work. 
The material supplied by the 
School Service Department of 


L C Smith & Corona Typewriters Inc 


L C Smith & Corona Typewrit- 
ers Inc., free of charge to any 
school where typewriting is fea- 
tured, not only provides the stu- 
dents with suitable practice mat- 
ter, but the teacher is also fur- 
nished with supplementary ma- 
terial, research studies, charts 
and other class-room helps. All 
of this material is prepared along 
lines of the latest scientific and 
technical typing methods, by one 
of the country’s best known ex- 
perts in commercial education 
and training. 


School Department, Syracuse, N. Y. 
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Your Decision on Heating and 
Ventilation is Important... 
Investigate Carefully 


Take time to visit schools which are using PeerVent Units, or at least write a few 
letters of inquiry about them. Find out how well PeerVent Units are liked— 
how noiselessly and efficiently they operate under varying conditions 

. Consider, too, the proven durability of PeerVent Units. Units 
built by this Company eighteen years ago are still in service and 
giving perfect satisfaction. The latest PeerVent machines 
are therefore the result of long experience — backed 
by the pioneer manufacturers of heating and 
ventilating Units . . . Write for Catalogue to 
the Peerless Unit Ventilation Co., Inc., 

718-84 Crescent Ave., Bridgeport, 
Conn. Please mention whether 
you would like to see our 
local sales represen- 
tative. 


PEERVENT 


HEATING AND VENTILATING UNITS 
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Univent and Glass make the difference 


UCCESSFUL results of the Uni- 
vent have brought national rec- 
ognition to the basic idea of unit 


ventilation. With success has come’ 


imitation; but— imitation is not 
duplication. 

This fact is becoming more and more 
known: the results of Univent’ Ven- 
tilation cannot be duplicated by any 
other unit ventilatgr. The Univent’s 
important features are exclusive to 
the Univent 


The Univent is a complete individual 


‘ventilating machine. Draws air 


directly from out of doors. Cleans it. 
Warms it to a comfortable tempera- 
ture. Distributes it gently to every 
corner of the room—without draft. 
Simpler than opening windows and 
there is no question as to results— 


no other 
ventilator gives 
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Here zs 


VENTILATION 
that cannot be 


duplicated 


because Univent results are obvious. 


Better health and attendance records 
—better concentration of pupils— 
satisfied teachers—these are some of 
the results credited to the Univent 
by school authorities, architects and 
engineers everywhere who endorse it 
as the most simple, efficient and eco- 
nomical system of ventilation known. 
Write for free bookof facts, No. 22. 
The Herman Nelson Corporation, 
Moline. [linois. 


UNIVENT 


(trAveE \¥/ mark ) 


VENTILATION 
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Marquette University 





in the summer session opening June 24, 
and closing August 2. will offer a wide 
variety of courses in the following schools 
and colleges: 













Graduate School 
Liberal Arts 


Journalism 















Business Administration 
Music 





Summit High School, Sum- 
mit, N. J., in which Keenan 
Structural Slate Company’s 
Slate and Eureka Cork 
Bulletin Boards are in- 
stalled throughout. 


All Slate Quarried, 
Worked and Finished 
at a Single Source! 


School authorities who through bitter experience have 
learned the futility of “shopping around”’ for their slate 
now see that ai/ their slate comes from a single manu- 
facturer, thus eliminating delays, worry, dissatisfaction, 
and chance of variation in color and quality. 


Don’t “‘Shop Around”’ 
for Slate! 


Why buy your blackboards here, your shower stalls there, 
your toilet partitions somewhere else? Don’t take chances 
on shipping delays, variations or misunderstandings. 
Keenan Service is as uniform as the Slate itself. Consult 
Keenan! 


Speech 















Summer recreational advantages. 






For further information address Registrar 






















aa 
In Quality 
KEENAN School ie 


Structural Slate Compan 
First National Bank Bldg. a Gener al School Supplies 
are yours for Clip and Kindergarten Helps 


Mail C Practical Drawing Books 
— Beachical Waiting Course 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE CO., Easton, Pa. WH : 
(check square for information desired) 


(CD Please quote on ...... square feet of Keenan Structural Slate Black- 
rds delivered to address below. 


oO Fisese quote =... aque feet of Eureka Cork Bulletin Board, de- Pra ch c al ites ig Comp any 


0 Please send specifications and setting instructions for Blackboards 
B16 $s oMichigan Blvd. Chicago, Til 






Catalogue 





and Bulletin Boards: 





(.Plans are being forwarded for quotation on ..................s..- job. 
SRN ante kanobustunescuscavebubbsuonwshoseaasupbwieheod pekcnpsanddkassiasavee 
ED skbwcpaneevcsscnsscosvessscasne Se I ND iisinvvdnsecsdebecccnin 


(CD Please send Catalog B on other Slate products. | Please Mention The Journal When Ordering. 








